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Leo XIII.’s Letter to the English People. 


——_—>— 


THE Papal letter to the English people arrives too late for us to 
give it as full a consideration as we should desire in our present 
number, but reference to a document of such interest must not 
be left to stand over for another month. The Pope addresses 
himself not indeed to the entire English people, but “to the 
English people who seek the Kingdom of Christ in the unity of 
faith,” a happy phrase which will surely awake an echo in the 
numerous hearts to which the baneful spectacle of religious 
divisions is a cause of intense sorrow and scandal. He assures 
them that he has been more immediately moved to write by the 
not infrequent conversations with English visitors to Rome, 
who have testified to him with their own lips how completely 
their aspirations after a reunited Christendom are in accord 
with his own, and that the purpose of his letter is to invite 
them to join with him in earnest prayer that the day of 
realization for so blessed an object may be hastened. 


Sometime since, in an Apostolic letter to princes and peoples, We 
addressed the English in common with other nations, but We have 
greatly desired to do this by a special letter, and thus give to the 
illustrious English race a token of Our sincere affection. This wish has 
been kept alive by the hearty good-will We have always felt towards 
your people, whose great deeds in olden times the history of the Church 
declares. We were yet more moved by not infrequent conversations 
with your countrymen, who testified to the kindly feeling of the English 
towards us personally, and above all, to their anxiety for peace and 
eternal salvation through unity of faith. God is Our witness how keen 
is Our wish that some effort of Ours might tend to assist and further the 
great work of obtaining the reunion of Christendom; and We render 
thanks to God, who has so far prolonged Our life, that We may make 
an endeavour in this direction. But since, as is but right, We place 
Our confidence of a happy issue principally and above all in the 
wonderful power of God’s grace, We have with full consideration deter- 
mined to invite all Englishmen who glory in the Christian name to this 
same work, and We exhort them to lift up their hearts to God with Us, 
to fix their trust in Him, and to seek from Him the help necessary in 
such a matter by assiduous diligence in holy prayer. 
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2 Leo XIII.’s Letter to the English People. 


He then reminds them that this affectionate feeling of the 
Apostolic See for the English people is not of recent origin, 
but goes back to the days of the great Pontiff to whom they 
owe their first apostle, St. Augustine. He reminds them too of 
the undoubted historic fact that in those long-past days no race 
was more distinguished than theirs for its filial affection for 
the Mother Church which had thus first regenerated it to a 
spiritual life. 


Having resolved to address this letter to the English people, We 
recall at once these great and glorious events in the annals of the 
Church, which must surely be remembered by them with gratitude. 
Moreover, it is noteworthy that this love and solicitude of Gregory was 
inherited by the Pontiffs who succeeded him. This is shown by their 
constant interposition in providing worthy pastors and capable teachers 
in learning both human and Divine, by their helpful counsels, and by 
their affordipg in abundant measure whatever was necessary for estab- 
lishing and developing that rising Church. And very soon was such 
care rewarded, for in no other case, perhaps, did the faith take root so 
quickly, nor was so keen and intense a love manifested towards the See 
of Peter. That the English race was in those days wholly devoted to 
this centre of Christian unity divinely constituted in the Roman 
Bishops, and that in the course of ages men of all ranks were bound to 
them by ties of loyalty, are facts too abundantly and plainly testified by 
the pages of history to admit of doubt or question. 


Even after the “grievous wound ” of the sixteenth century, 
by which England “was first unhappily wrenched from com- 
munion with the Apostolic See, and then was bereft of the 
holy faith in which for long centuries it had rejoiced and found 
liberty,” the Popes, “while lamenting it in their earnest love,” 
had “made every prudent effort to put an end to it, and to 
mitigate the many evils consequent upon it,” particularly, when 
nothing further seemed feasible, by “so repeatedly urging on the 
faithful the practice of special prayer to God that He would 
look with compassion on” the land. 

After referring to these evidences of an unfailing and 
paternal love for the English people manifested by the Apos- 
tolic See, Leo XIII. goes on to claim much of our recent 
religious history as indications that our Lord has listened with 
no unfavourable ear to the many prayers offered up. 

There have been actual conversions to the faith in no small 
numbers. “Many were led to follow the Divine call, and among 
them not a few men of distinguished eminence, and many, too, 
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who in doing so had to make personal and heroic sacrifices.” 
And beyond the comparatively limited area of actual conver- 
sions, there has been on a very large scale “a wonderful drawing 
of hearts and minds towards the Catholic faith and practice, 
which rose in public respect and esteem, and many a long- 
cherished prejudice [has] yielded to the force of truth.” To 
the category of consoling evidences that God’s grace is working 
in the country, the Pope further refers other striking mani- 
festations of the religious spirit, and likewise of the spirit of 
justice and charity, so closely akin to it; efforts to ameliorate 
the condition of the working-classes, to preserve a system of 
religious education, to repress the vice of intemperance, to 
promote purity of morals, to provide for the wants of the aged, 
the orphans, and the sick. And he also takes note with pleasure 
of the large number of those “who fearlessly and unceasingly 
proclaim the rights of God and of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the laws and teaching given by Him for the establishment of 
the Divine Kingdom here upon earth ;” and of “the strict 
public observance of Sunday, and the general spirit of respect 
for Holy Scripture.” 

Such being, as he claims them to be, the happy results of 
prayer in the past, the Pope feels encouraged to hope much 
from their continuance and increase in the future. 

The remainder of the letter is accordingly an exhortation to 
prayer with a reminder of the promises made to it, promises on 
which we may rely with complete assurance when the grace 
asked is a fuller measure of that unity for which our Lord 
Himself prayed so earnestly on the night preceding His 
Passion, that it might be a distinguished mark of His disciples, 
and a convincing proof of His Divine Mission. 

Very touching are the words in which the aged Pontiff 
reveals to us the earnestness with which his own prayers for this 
object are poured out before the throne of grace. 


We on Our part, watching the signs of the times, exhorting and 
taking thought for the future, urged thereto by the example of Christ 
and the duty of Our Apostolic Office, have not ceased to pray, and still 
humbly pray, for the return of Christian nations, now divided from Us, 
to the unity of former days. We have more than once of late years 
given expression to this object of Our desires, and have devoted 
sedulous care to its realization. The time cannot be far distant when 
We must appear to render an account of Our Stewardship to the Prince 
of Pastors, and how happy, how blessed should We be if We could bring 
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to Him some fruit—some realization of these Our wishes which He has 
inspired and sustained. In these days Our thoughts turn with love and 
hope to the English people, observing as We do the frequent and 
manifest works of Divine Grace in their midst ; how to some, it is plain, 
the confusion of religious dissensions which divide them is a cause of 
deep concern ; how others see clearly the need of some sure defence 
against the inroad of modern errors which only too readily humour the 
wishes of fallen nature and depraved reason ; how the number of those 
religious and discreet men who sincerely labour much for reunion with 
the Catholic Church is increasing. We can hardly say how strongly 
these and other signs quicken the charity of Christ in Us, and redoub- 
ling Our prayers from Our inmost soul We call down a fuller measure 
of Divine Grace, which, poured out on minds so well disposed, may 
issue in the ardently desired fruit, the fruit, namely, that We may all 
meet in the unity of Faith and of the Knowledge of the Son of God, 
careful to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, one body 
and one Spirit ; “as you are called in one hope of your calling—one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 


And perhaps hardly less touching are the affectionate words 
with which he invites the people of England to multiply their 
own prayers, reminding them of the coming thirteen hundredth 
anniversary of their conversion to the one faith. 


With loving heart, then, We turn to you all in England, to whatever 
community or institution you may belong, desiring to recall you to this 
holy unity. We beseech you as you value your eternal salvation, to 
offer up humble and continuous prayer to God, Our Heavenly Father, 
the Giver of all Light, who with gentle power impels us to the good and 
the right ; and without ceasing to implore light to know the truth in all 
its fulness, and to‘embrace the designs of His mercy with single and 
entire faithfulness, calling upon the glorious name and merits of Jesus 
Christ, who is “the author and finisher of our faith,” who loved the 
Church and delivered Himself for it that He might sanctify it and 
might present it to Himself a glorious Church. . . . The time is not far 
distant when thirteen centuries will have been completed since the 
English race welcomed those Apostolic men sent, as We have said, 
from this very city of Rome, and casting aside the pagan deities, 
dedicated the first-fruits of its faith to Christ our Lord and God. This 
encourages Our hope, It is, indeed, an event worthy to be remembered 
with public thanksgiving ; would that this occasion might bring to all 
reflecting minds the memory of the faith then preached to your 
ancestors, the same which is now preached—Jesus Christ yesterday, 
to-day, and the same for ever, as the Apostle says, who also most 
earnestly exhorts you, as he does all, to remember those first preachers 
“‘who opportunely have spoken the Word of God to you, whose faith 
follow, considering the end of their conversation.” 
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So far the letter is addressed to the people of England 
generally, to those of them, that is to say, “who seek the 
Kingdom of Christ in the unity of the faith.” What follows is 
addressed to Catholics, and is therefore conceived in language 
which they only can appreciate, pointing out to them the 
conditions which will impart efficacy to their prayers, and 
directing them to seek the intercession of St. Gregory and the 
English Saints, of St. Peter, and of our Blessed Lady whose 
Dowry this country in old days prided itself on being. 

Such is in outline the Pope’s letter, and we ask ourselves 
what is likely to be its effect on these to whom it is addressed. 

One effect it should certainly have. It should remove once 
and for all the impression still surviving in many minds, that 
the Holy Father views Anglicans and others in the country who 
are without the pale of his communion with feelings of hostility. 
He has done his best to convince them all of his good-will. 
He has shown how cordially he recognizes the reality and depth 
of their religious sentiments ; how fully he sympathizes with all 
their assiduity in Christian worship, particularly their growing 
attachment to many Catholic doctrines and practices; how 
clearly he perceives the difficulties which withhold them from 
embracing others; and how ready he is to the extent of his 
power to mitigate those difficulties, and so facilitate the return 
to unity. That this is the disposition of the present Pope 
towards Anglicans and other non-Catholics, as it has been the 
disposition of all his predecessors, and will be the disposition of 
all his successors, is most certain, and if the present letter 
succeeds in causing it to be generally realized, a very consider- 
able step towards a rapprochement will have been made; for 
nothing tends so much to bring parties together as the mutual 
consciousness that each has sympathy with the other, nothing 
tends so much to keep them asunder as the impression that one 
is regarded by the other with feelings of animosity. 

This is a consideration for non-Catholics, but the Pope’s 
fervent expression of sympathy with their aspirations and 
endeavours suggests also a serious consideration for us English 
Catholics. It is, indeed, a complete misconception on the part 
of our Anglican fellow-countrymen which makes them believe 
us ill-disposed towards them. Any one who knows us will know 
that it is quite otherwise. Still, the very fact that this impres- 
sion exists, should make us, if we would rise to the Pope’s call, 
most watchful over our controversial language. Doubtless the 
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unfair language of some non-Catholic organs, as the Church 
Times, which will never give a Catholic credit for sincerity, is 
most aggravating, and it is to the reaction against it that what- 
ever of wrath or bitterness at times flows from Catholic pens is 
to be attributed. But it is well to remember that besides those 
who have stirred our wrath, there will be others among our 
readers who will take to themselves and be hurt by any 
retaliatory phrases into which we may fall, and, even if there 
were not this other class to keep in view, we shall not lose by 
attending always to the apostolic counsel, “ Be not overcome by 
evil, but overcome evil with good.” Controversy is disliked by 
some precisely on the score that it engenders ill-feeling. But 
controversy is only urging the claims of truth under circum- 
stances when they may be resisted, and as such it is a necessity. 
There is, however, a mode of conducting controversy which 
does not estrange, but even draws the combatants together, if 
not further, at least in appreciation of each other’s kindly 
feelings. This isthe kind of controversy to which we must try 
more than ever to restrict ourselves. There is also a kindred 
matter which the Pope’s letter presses on our attention, as, 
indeed, it has already been pressed upon us by the Cardinal 
Archbishop in his Preston address. For our own part, we 
cannot, nor ever could, like the habit of snubbing and ridiculing 
in our Anglican brethren their profession of Catholic doctrines 
and adoption of Catholic practices. “Mass in masquerade” 
may be a very taking phrase, but surely it should rejoice us, 
not irritate us, to find that after three centuries of blasphemy 
against the central mystery of Christian worship, a belief in it and 
an attraction for it is so largely returning to the hearts of our 
fellow-countrymen. We may not feel able to think their Orders 
valid, but it is surely a pleasing thing that they should perceive 
the vital necessity of a priesthood endowed with supernatural 
powers, and the fitness of confession as a preparation for the 
ministry of reconciliation. It should also draw us surely, more 
towards them when we find them learning to appreciate and 
seeking to adopt so much of Catholic ritual, and so many 
Catholic devotions, when we find them recognizing in their 
worship the unique dignity of the Mother of God, praying for the 
dead, and even at times invoking the saints, when we find them 
casting their spiritual lives in the mould of Catholic asceticism, 
or seeking to emulate the devotedness of our monks and nuns, 
by lives given to God under the sanction of the three vows. 
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They may, indeed, in their endeavours to acclimatize these 
Catholic beliefs and practices among themselves, destitute as 
they are of the special Providence which attends the rulers of 
the Catholic Church, and of the large experience they have 
accumulated during all these centuries, fall into certain eccentri- 
cities, and there must of course be for us a hollowness about 
external observances where there is no living internal reality 
for them to clothe. But, unless perhaps in lighter moments 
when a little good-natured pleasantry is inoffensive, why should 
we lay the predominant stress on these blemishes rather than 
on the strivings after Catholic faith and worship of which they 
are the inevitable accompaniments? If, indeed, the present 
generation of our fellow-countrymen had of itself and deliber- 
ately fallen into schism, we might reasonably address them in 
the language of St. Augustine to the Donatists, and say: 
“Outside the Catholic Church a man can have all save salvation. 
He can have offices, he can have sacraments, he can sing Alleluia, 
he can answer Amen, he can believe the Gospel, he can hold 
and preach the faith in the name of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost ; but nowhere outside the Catholic Church can he find 
salvation.” To one who wilfully abandons the Catholic Church, 
and persists in his sin, no amount of Catholic observances can 
bring any spiritual profit. But those who are not themselves 
responsible for the sins of the sixteenth century, and are 
striving towards the light of truth in the face of many difficulties, 
are not open to St. Augustine’s condemnation. The one class 
is abandoning the port of salvation. The other is approach- 
ing towards it. These may not have traversed the whole 
course. They may not have accepted every point of the 
Catholic faith and may thereby have missed the significance 
of a system each part of which is intimately related to all the 
rest, they may have failed to recognize the principle which 
should underlie the acceptance of all the rest. Still, if they 
have missed the principle of authority, they have at least used 
their private judgment far more correctly than the generations. 
that have preceded them. The adoption of each fresh Catholic 
doctrine or rite is a step towards the Church, and, if the whole 
course is not traversed (may we say, not yet traversed), we must 
bear in mind how dense is the fog of misconception which 
the perverse ingenuity of three centuries has set between their 
eyes and the true vision of the Catholic Church. Let us then 
always strive to be lenient in our judgment of what is amiss 
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in them, and as far as they will allow us to do it, hold out the 
hand of sympathy towards them in their approximation to our 
own ideals. 

We may allow ourselves to hope, then, that one effect of the 
Pope’s letter will be to convince Anglicans that our dispositions 
towards them—the dispositions, not only of the Holy Father 
and of foreign Catholics, but of English Catholics also—are 
far from being as unkindly as they have hitherto imagined. 
Unfortunately, another effect must, we fear, be to dispel the 
illusions as to the feasibility of Corporate Reunion on the 
lines desired by Lord Halifax and those who share his aspira- 
tions. There is not in the Apostolic Letter a suggestion of 
any terms of compromise offered, and throughout, the language 
is that of one who can conceive of only one meaning in the 
phrase “ Reunion,” namely, the return to the Catholic Church 
of those at present outside its pale, by their return to the 
communion of the Apostolic See. He describes this See as “the 
centre of Christian unity, divinely constituted in the Roman 
Bishops,” and speaks of England as having been wrenched from 
communion with that See, and thereby bereft of the Holy 
(Catholic) Faith. And again, consistently with this standpoint, 
he employs the term “English Church,” and later the term 
“Catholics in England”—terms which Anglicans are wont to 
claim as lawfully descriptive only of themselves—but he means 
by them those who obey the Hierarchy instituted by Pius IX. 
in 1850. And the 7zmes having very properly distinguished 
between the departments of dogma-and of discipline, as between 
the department in which the Pope most certainly cannot, and 
the department in which he possibly might, make some con- 
cessions to English feeling, notes as significant that even in 
regard to the latter department there is not a single word to 
hold out hopes of such a concession being actually made. 

This will be a disappointment to the earnest Anglicans who 
have sighed after Corporate Reunion. But we would invite 
them, in all friendliness, to recognize that it was inevitable. 
Lord Halifax has said, in his Bristol address: “ Individual 
members of the Roman Church may be averse to the idea 
of Corporate Reunion, but if they are, it is merely the result 
of individual opinion, prejudice, or caprice.” After what we 
have said, we trust he will not suspect ourselves of this kind 
of prejudice. Nor do we believe there are any Catholics at all 
to whom his words are applicable. Most certainly if it were 
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feasible, we should welcome Corporate Reunion. If a com- 
paratively small number of individual conversions give us 
consolation, how much more consolation should we find in the 
return of vast numbers. But no good can result from shutting 
our eyes to the facts, and these unfortunately show that any 
prospect of Corporate Reunion is purely visionary. For if we 
ask ourselves what is involved in Corporate Reunion, two 
conditions present themselves as essential. 

First it is requisite that the representatives, that is to say, 
the rulers, of the two communions should be able to agree upon 
the terms under which they could consent to coalesce, and 
secondly, it is requisite that on both sides they should be able 
to carry their flocks with them. The second of these requisites 
we may leave out of account, for it is too evident that, even if 
the Anglican Bishops could be induced to make official 
overtures to the Holy See, they would be wholly unable to 
speak for any save themselves and the comparatively few who 
might chance to agree with them. Nor are there any signs of 
readiness among the Anglican Bishops themselves to offer 
terms which could be acceptable to the Pope and the vast 
numbers over whom he rules. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
has taken the present opportunity, when certain devout members 
of his communion have been making known their desires at 
Rome, to state publicly that “any corporate union with Rome, 
so long as she retains her distinctive and erroneous doctrines, 
and advances her present unprimitive and unscriptural claims, 
is absolutely visionary and impossible.” We know from his 
other utterances what doctrines he has in mind, and know that 
the list includes doctrines which Anglicans of the type of 
Lord Halifax would regard as Catholic doctrines of primary 
importance, such doctrines, namely, as those of a Real Objective 
Presence in the Holy Eucharist, and of: Priestly Absolution. 
The other Archbishop of the Anglican communion has likewise, 
though not in connection with the Reunion movement, allowed 
us to see that he also regards one of these two doctrines as 
un-Scriptural, and doubtless, if the occasion had required it of 
him, he would have said the same of the other. In answer toa 
memorial from some parishioners of Christ Church, Doncaster, 
he declared, the other day, that reservation of the Eucharist in 
a tabernacle on the altar must be abandoned, as it had “an 
inevitable tendency to develop serious and grievous error 
in doctrine as well as practice,” in clear allusion to the 
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practice of adoring our Lord as present under the sacramental 
veils. 

Even those who are in the forefront of the Reunion 
movement, if we may take Lord Halifax as representing them, 
are unable to offer terms which could conceivably be accepted 
by the Pope. In his beautiful Bristol address, an address which, 
if it does no more, at least has drawn the hearts of English 
Catholics powerfully towards him, the President of the English 
Church Union felt the necessity of laying down the following 
conditions as those on which Anglicans would feel constrained 
to insist : 


What we cannot do is to make any surrender inconsistent with 
truth and justice. If then we are asked to acknowledge, not 
formally but in effect, that we have neither priests nor sacraments, 
the reply is clear—that our present Episcopate is in all respects 
the true and lineal descendant of the Apostolic mission in this 
land. If we are to renounce communion with the Church of 
England on the ground that she is heretical, we reply again that 
there is nothing in her authorized teaching which is not taught in 
the pulpits and catechism of the Roman Church herself. 


Here are two far-reaching conditions, and due reflection must 
convince any one acquainted with Catholics, that they are 
absolutely inadmissible from our point of view. Instead, 
however, of dealing with them as they stand, it will be more 
helpful to set down over against them the terms which 
the Pope, as the representative of Catholics, must necessarily 
demand. , 

1. That the Pope is by Divine, not merely ecclesiastical, 
right the supreme ruler of the Catholic Church, and that, in 
consequence, all other ecclesiastical jurisdiction is dependent on 
his, and membership of the Catholic Church is dependent on 
communion with him. 

2. That every doctrine which has been defined by the Pope, 
either alone, when speaking ex cathedra, or in conjunction with 
a General Council of the Bishops of his communion, without a 
single exception or reservation, is to be accepted and believed 
ex animo. 

It is evident that these two propositions strike at the very 
root of the Anglican position, so that any one holding them 
must necessarily renounce the Anglican communion as having 
been, ever since the separation from Rome, no part at all of the 
Catholic Church, but a purely external body ; and yet how can 
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it be denied that they are propositions forming the very core 
and marrow of the faith as it is held by all who are in 
communion with the Holy See? The Zzmes says in its leader 
on the Pope’s letter (April 22nd): “Nobody who is at all 
acquainted with the teaching of the Roman Church, can have 
anticipated that in any circumstances the Pope could assent to 
the slightest modification of her distinctive doctrines or to any 
abatement of her claims. To do so would be to stultify that 
Church in the eyes of her own members, and to proclaim her 
cardinal tenets a fraud.” This is most true. Corporate Reunion 
without an er animo acceptance of these terms by the reuniting 
Anglicans, would not be Corporate Reunion, simply because in 
that case there would be no Catholic Church left for them to 
reunite with. Of course the supposition is inconceivable, but if 
we are to conceive it possible, we must say that, with the 
surrender of these two far-reaching conditions, the Pope would 
be extinguishing himself and us. 

The question of Anglican Orders lies outside these two 
conditions, but if it were to be insisted on as a condition of 
Corporate Reunion, the Pope would necessarily reply: “It is a 
question of the truth of facts, and cannot, therefore, be made the 
subject-matter of any terms of Reunion.” He might—let us at 
all events grant as much by way of argumentative concession— 
he might promise to re-examine the question, either in deference 
to the desires of Anglicans or in the suspicion that some 
historical misconception might have originated the present 
practice. But he would have to add that the desirability of a 
solution in their favour or against these Orders, must on no 
account weigh in the balance of evidence. 

When we come to the department of discipline, it is admitted 
that the Pope has the power to grant the points on which 
Anglicans lay stress. He might grant Communion under both 
kinds, and he might permit of a married clergy. Still it is not 
easy to believe that he would or could judge even such a 
splendid result as the return to his communion of vast numbers 
of Anglicans to be motive sufficient for changes of such 
importance. For there are the gravest reasons for retaining 
both practices, one in the interest of the reverence due to the 
Sacred Blood, the other in the interest of the ideals of spiritual 
perfection to which the Catholic priest is encouraged to conform 
his life. 

All this is clear, not only to us Catholics, but, as the 
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observations of the Zzmmes writer testify, even to thinking men 
outside our communion. And the High Churchmen, also, at all 
events after the Papal letter, will find themselves driven to the 
same conclusion. It is hard, no doubt, to renounce a hope so 
glowing, but it is useless to fight against firm facts; and the 
facts make it manifest that any idea of Corporate Reunion on 
the basis of such concessions from the Pope as would satisfy 
Anglicans from their present religious standpoint, is wholly 
visionary. 

But what then? Is all hope of reunion to be given up? If 
the mountain cannot come to Mahomet, is it quite impossible 
that Mahomet should come to the mountain? Anglicans at 
this suggestion will be tempted to turn their backs upon us at 
once, and say, “Quite impossible.” But after all it is this 
the Pope has in view in the touching letter now before us. It 
is for this he offers up himself, and invites from others, so many 
fervent prayers. 

That many Anglicans will respond at least to this invitation 
to more earnest prayer we do not doubt. They have already 
an Association for that purpose, and let us observe incidentally 
that, although unable to join in it on account of an unorthodox 
implication in its conception, we quite sympathize with their 
motives in joining it, and in a higher sense, from the other side 
of the wall of separation, blend our prayers with theirs for the 
same great object. But may we, in that self-same spirit of 
sympathetic charity which the Holy Father commends to us 
all, suggest to them two further points as calculated to promote 
Reunion ? 

There are at least two matters, as it seems to us, worthy of 
consideration, as being impressive in themselves and pointing in 
this direction. We read in one of the journalistic notices on the 
Pope's letter, that “no one, whatever his personal views may be, 
can well move in Anglican circles at the present day without 
seeing that clergy and laity as a whole are perfectly satisfied 
with their position.” But the writer of these words has not been 
a very accurate observer. Is it not truer to say that the earnest 
spirits among them are profoundly dissatisfied? They have 
their conceptions of the true form of Church government, which 
they have gathered from Scripture, from their Patristic studies, 
and from other sources ; but, although they seem to themselves 
to find it realized in the early Church, they cannot find it 
realized anywhere now. Their own communion, they would 
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say, is an attempt to realize it, but even there the realization is 
far from satisfactory, so heavy upon them is the incubus of 
Erastian government, so powerful the opposition from within 
their own ranks of a hostile Protestant spirit ; the result being 
that no guarantee of. orthodox teaching and worship can be 
exacted from the ministers who stand at their altars, or the 
communicants who approach them. And while they find 
matters so unsatisfactory at home, they are in a state of isolation 
from the rest of the Christian world, which seems destined to 
continue. On the other hand, the communion over which the 
Pope presides is at least world-wide, not merely as regards 
regions, but also as regards races; and whatever may be the 
secret of their cohesion, all these differently constituted races do 
hold together in a most impressive unity of faith, of worship, 
and of government, and all declare themselves content. They 
have their conception of the true Church. A very exacting one 
it is, and yet it is one which is realized to their complete 
satisfaction. 

In short, Anglicans find themselves, even when judged by 
their own doctrinal conceptions, in an equivocal position, 
whereas Catholics do not. Is not this a consideration which, 
if duly weighed, should suggest it as at least worthy of further 
inquiry whether, as the mountain cannot come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet may not be in time able to go to the Mountain ? 

The other consideration which, if they will accept it from 
us, we would suggest to those Anglicans who are in accord 
with us in the desire for Reunion, is this, and it is one which, 
as it seems to us, they can accept without any sacrifice of their 
present conscientious convictions. 

Very wonderful is the change through which the Anglican 
body has passed during the last half-century. Whatever they 
may dcem to be the authoritative teaching of their Church, 
our High Church friends will readily acknowledge that 
half a century ago the prevailing spirit among them was 
thoroughly Protestant. Doctrines and practices which are now 
familiar, if not general, would then have seemed to all but the 
tiniest minority Popish and intolerable. What has wrought 
the change? The High Churchmen would trace it back, and 
most justly, to the study of the Patristic writings revived by 
the early Tractarians. It was discovered that the Fathers 
unmistakably taught the sacramental system ; that they taught 
Baptismal Regeneration, the supernatural character of the 
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Christian Priesthood, the Power of Absolution, the Objective 
Presence in the Holy Eucharist, and the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice; that they believed in the merit of good works, in the 
ascetic system, in vows, in the propriety of an elaborate ritual, 
and so on. Recognizing this to be Patristic teaching, they 
further believed themselves to have discovered, after a more 
careful study of the Anglican formularies, that these rightly 
interpreted lend themselves to the same type of worship. 
We will not trouble ourselves now about this second point. 
It is to the first point in the Anglican contention that we 
wish to, call attention. Anglicans have been brought so much 
nearer to us Catholics as regards the doctrines they hold and 
the modes of worship they employ, and they recognize the 
reason of the approximation to be the clearer insight they 
have gained into the teaching of the early Church, and, let 
us add, into the rational character of that teaching. Now 
is it not conceivable that this process of disillusionment, which 
during the last half-century has advanced so far, is susceptible 
of still further advance? May it not be that their present 
aversion for the still outstanding articles in the creed of our 
communion, is, like the similar aversion of their ancestors for 
the articles in which they now agree with us, due to miscon- 
ception; that perhaps it is not because of the intrinsic 
irrationality of these outstanding articles, or of any want of 
positive evidence to support them, but because as yet they 
have not grasped the real nature of what we believe, and 
precisely on that account have“not yet been able to find the 
evidence of it in the Patristic writings ? 

At least it points to this possibility, and is an impressive 
fact, that our persistent complaint against them is, that they do 
not understand our doctrines; that, not understanding, they 
bring against them arguments most of which are utterly futile ; 
and that, what makes the matter so hopeless, is the small 
chance we have of bringing them to understand us, simply 
because they persistently refuse to listen to our explanations. 
Book after book in refutation of our position is published on 
their side, some of them forcibly written, and many of them 
widely read. After perusing them, as they naturally do, might 
we not reasonably anticipate that aspirants after Reunion would 
be only too anxious to hear what representative exponents have 
to say on the other side? And yet so little are works in expo- 
sition of the Catholic case read by Anglicans, that a Catholic 
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author, when he undertakes to write them, knows well that he 
must face the probability, almost the certainty, of a heavy 
financial loss. The very best that he can usually expect, is that 
the mass of those who might profit by his special knowledge 
will content themselves with imbibing a parody on his meaning 
through the medium of some hostile and perhaps unfairly 
written review. Surely, if there is any widely extended desire 
for Reunion, that ought not to be. Surely, even if there were 
an absolute determination to abide by the nou possumus of the 
present Anglican overtures, there should be the wish to hear 
the best, not the worst, that can be said on behalf of the creed 
of those with whom a Corporate Reunion is desired. Is it then 
too much to hope that a third effect of the Pope’s letter to the 
English people may be seen in a greater readiness to hear and 
understand the Catholic side, both by reading suitable Catholic 
books, and also by conversations with Catholic priests? It is 
not, perhaps, generally known that our priests are always happy 
to receive visits from Anglicans and others, not only from 
those who come with the definite purpose of being received into 
the Catholic Church, but also from those who merely desire to 
have from trained lips an explanation of what Catholics really 
do believe on any point in which they may be interested. 
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NATURALISM and Idealism, the only two philosophical systems 
that have ‘anything like a hold on the minds of large classes 
in these days, must be dismissed as unsatisfactory. And yet 
willing, as most would be, to allow that we have no satisfactory 
theory of metaphysics, it would sound a paradox to them to 
assert that science is really just as insecurely seated. 

Yet if science glories in using no other principles and 
premisses than those which are accepted and acted upon in 
practical daily life, it should also remember that these maxims 
no less “than the loftiest creed and most far-reaching dis- 
coveries” rest ultimately on convictions that are in excess of 
proof, that is, of such proof as science insists upon, as the sole 
justification of assent. 

How comes it, then, Mr. Balfour goes on to ask, that in the 
so-called conflict between science and religion it is usually 
assumed that the one is an easily defensible position, as it were 
already in possession, the other apologetic, tentative, timorous ; 
science in the judgment-seat, religion at the bar ; science a body 
of doctrine philosophically unassailable, resting on grounds 
which are the criterion of all right thought ; religion not indeed 
an assailant, but a claimant to a share of that throne from 
which science has provisionally thrust it down till it can prove 
its claim, according to this same criterion. Whence this pre- 
tension to a non-existent superiority on the part of science, and 
whence so wide-spread a submission to these pretensions, even ” 
on the part of religion itself? 

Certitude, says Mr. Balfour, is the child not of reason, but of 
custom. And if by certitude is meant, as he means, such 
subjective adherence to propositions of truth or fact as is 
common to prejudices and to founded beliefs alike, nothing can 
be truer. The clearest disproof of what we have heard repeated 
from our infancy is not sufficient to break the almost physio- 
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logical habit of assent induced by repetition, until by repeated 
reflection the old habit is gradually eliminated and the new 
superinduced. Meanwhile in our moments of direct and spon- 
taneous activity our reasonings and actions are governed by 
premisses which we have deliberately condemned and rejected. 

Now the first truths of empirical science are professedly 
those which are assumed in the practical details of daily life, 
and were they novel, rare, or of merely speculative interest, we 
should question them, and perhaps to little purpose. But 
insomuch as we have to act upon them or perish, and since 
every time we act we virtually reassert them, the habit of 
assent becomes rooted deeper and deeper, till dissent becomes 
not so much a philosophical as a psychological impossibility. 
Thus our inability to disbelieve in the external world, in matter, 
force, causality, objectivity of colours, is reduced largely to 
cerebral impotency ; to the tyranny of an habitual assent which 
may be either true or false, but has yet to prove or show itself 
true on some other ground than that of the mere difficulty 
of divesting oneself of it. When Mr. Spencer takes as his 
criterion of a true principle the inability to think it untrue, 
we cannot help suspecting that he has failed to distinguish 
between two very different causes of adhesion. 

There is nothing in the clear recognition of this psychological 
law, that necessarily leads to scepticism as to the value of these 
sense-judgments. That their irresistibility is due to their repeated 
assumption and reassertion does not distinguish them so far 
from® inveterate prejudices or superstitions ; but if we seek the 
reason_and necessity of this frequent universal assumption ; if 
we can see that it is not because the truth is asserted to us, but 
because it asserts itself, then we have a philosophical justification 
of our habit. What we hear every day drummed into our ears 
may be false or true, and is likely to take possession of us if 
we are merely listless and passive; but in many cases, perhaps 
in most, it is the very truth or truism of the proposition which 
accounts for its continual reassertion on all sides. However, 
science cannot on its own empirical principles offer any philo- 
sophical justification of these sense-judgments. We are to take 
them as we find them, and because they are psychologically 
irresistible. 

Religion, on the other hand, rests on some principles that 
are philosophically not more difficult than those of science, but 
as they are seldom invoked and do not belong so much to 
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work-a-day life, they are wanting in the psychological forcible- 
ness which repetition and habit engenders. Hence the difficulty 
of religion and the comparative easiness and simplicity of science 
are not philosophical, but psychological. It is a question of 
greater or less strangeness. That the super-sensible world 
should be stranger to us than that with which we come into 
daily contact is not perhaps itself strange. 

Therefore the judicial attitude of science towards religion is 
wholly unjustifiable. But since it seems there is no one body 
of doctrine so philosophically established as to make its first 
principles a standard by which all others must be judged, may 
we not make our provisional election in favour of that which 
is the most internally coherent, and whose methods address 
themselves most effectually to our usual principles of assent ? 
In a word, may we not cast in our lot with science, rather than 
with religion, its natural adversary ? 

Mr. Balfour’s main purpose is to answer this question nega- 
tively: to show that as there is no perfectly elaborated and 
unassailable body of doctrine given, or perhaps possible, and 
since a provisional position is necessary, our choice ought to 
fall on religion, not in preference to legitimate science or as 
dominating it or conflicting with it; but in preference to 
Naturalism, which would make scientific methods all-sufficing 
and exclusive. 

Internal consistency is the bribe that Naturalism holds out 
to us. But first of all it cannot be pretended that there are at 
present no inconsistencies in science, even overlooking the 
fundamental inconsistency of its submission to first principles 
empirically unproven. But given all the consistency in the 
world, it founds, at most, a presumption, in no sense a proof; 
on the contrary, so unlikely is it that complete philosophical 
consistency should be ever attained by man, that any appear- 
ance of it rouses a suspicion that facts have been stretched and 
strained to fit in with theories ; or theories clipped into con- 
formity with facts. Nor can it even be used easily as a negative 
test or disproof. For except where the inconsistency is perfectly 
evident and amounts to a direct contradiction in terms, no 
appearance of inconsistency, however glaring, ought to surprise 
any one with an adequate idea of the limitations of human reason 
and experience. Unless we confine ourselves to geometrical 
figures and abstractions of our own brain, our knowledge of any 
concrete object in proportion as it pretends to become fuller 
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and more exhaustive, will exhibit many an hiatus and incon- 
sistency, according as our comprehensive analysis tries to trace 
the root-fibres further down into the dark earth. 

It is to this misuse of the canon of consistency that Ration- 
alism owes its birth; understanding thereby that reaction 
against dogmatism, which set in at the Renaissance and culmi- 
nates to-day in Naturalism. It is not so much a philosophy, 
as an impatience of all philosophy so far as it is perplexing to 
the blunt common-sense principles of every-day life. These 
principles it accepts under psychological impulsion, as has been 
explained, and regards their intellectual justification as idle and 
superfluous. 

Its criterion is “the prevalent mode of interpreting sense- 
perception,” and as long as it was thought that this criterion 
might also justify beliefs outside science, belief in God, con- 
science, the soul, morality, beauty, and the like, were compatible 
with rationalism ; but when it became clear that nothing could 
be consistently called knowledge which was outside science, then 
rationalism found its inevitable development in naturalism pure 
and simple. 

Even if empiricism could give us a sort of natural theology, 
on its own principles, which would thus be a department of 
natural science, this theology would be vitiated by the same 
radical weakness as empiricism itself. Still, it may be asked, 
whether, as a provisional system and for lack of any better 
attainable, we ought not to be content with it. If empiricism 
can lead us up to the possibility and probability of a 
revelation, and can establish it as a fact, will it not have 
satisfied our demand for the only kind of certainty we at present 
value or care about? To shelter theology thus under the xgis 
of science is the endeavour of those whom Mr. Balfour calls 
“Orthodox Rationalists,” who divide theology into natural and 
revealed. 

He allows that their arguments, so far as they go, are good ; 
that the argument from design will survive all attacks from 
Natural Selection; and that from history will hold its own 
against the new criticism. It is quite plain he does not refer 
to any arguments drawn from strictly empirical principles. Most 
natural theology uses the principles that are used by science, 
but never on the Naturalist supposition that their value is 
merely empirical. If he adheres to his definition of “ration- 
alism” as an impatience of philosophy, and a blind surrender 
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to the current common-sense principles, we know of few ration- 
alists who can well be termed orthodox ; nor can we imagine 
how the argument from design could consistently hold its own 
except on metempirical grounds. 

But we can readily agree that, however irrefutable, the 
arguments of natural religion, as methodically formulated, are 
far too aerial to offer a successful resistance to “so massive 
an obstacle as developed naturalism.” To the Naturalist, religion 
and Christianity are but difficulties, apparently unanswerable 
at present, drawn from his own principles, and do not stagger 
him in the face of the ever-accumulating confirmations of the 
power and strength of his own system. “Not as technically 
defective, but as practically inadequate” must we decline to be 
satisfied with natural theology alone, as a defence of belief. As 
an after-test and justification of conclusions otherwise gained, 
it is of course invaluable ; as a natural and universal means of 
religious knowledge it is (as St.Thomas Aquinas teaches)! 
altogether inadequate. That the natural theology of the 
“schools” owes its existence to a legitimate rationalism whose 
abuse led to a revolt against dogma and eventually to Natu- 
ralism, does not necessarily throw any discredit upon it, so long 
as it does not pretend to an all-sufficiency which it cannot 
justify. 

Rejecting these attempts of rationalistic orthodoxy, as being 
at least practically inadequate, Mr. Balfour concludes that at 
present no consistent unification of all our knowledge on 
common and philosophically justifiable principles is possible. 
Short of this, however, he thinks it possible to show that it is 
reasonable to trust our beliefs without reason ; to be content to 
forego our claim to intrinsic certainty. In pretending to do 
more than this, science degenerates into naturalism; if it can 
be content with this, it must leave religion a like liberty, nor 
claim to be its superior in point of reasonableness. 

We have now seen that, according to Mr. Balfour, the efforts 
of idealists and orthodox rationalists to provide a satisfactory 
foundation for our ethical, religious, and even scientific beliefs, 
are philosophically inadequate. Despairing of a complete 
philosophy, he proceeds to examine the causes of our beliefs, 
quite apart from their reasons or intellectual justifications. 
These causes are, roughly speaking, experience and what he 
calls (not very happily, we think) authority. Are religious 
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beliefs numbered among the natural effects of these causes, and, 
if so, are there not as urgent practical reasons for submitting to 
them, as to those more irresistible beliefs without which daily 
life would come to a standstill ? 

From our senses and sense-memory, empiricists pretend to 
draw the whole of the raw material out of which the fabric of 
our beliefs is woven. Apart from all question of the value of 
such beliefs, as correspondent with an independent reality, we 
are forced by practical wisdom to trust to them, to act upon them 
as true; for they are the “naturally selected” means by virtue 
of which Nature has preserved and evolved man. Knowledge 
for its own sake is beside Nature’s purpose, since a false belief 
may be more useful than a true one. Belief in our freedom, 
in future ultra-rational sanctions, in immortality, in human 
perfectibility, in whatever stimulates energy and progress, does 
not depend on its truthfulness for its utility. If the same ends 
could be as easily secured by instinctive, blind, unconscious 
response to nervous stimulus, it would in many ways answer 
the purpose of Nature better, who, as we have elsewhere seen, 
uses reason merely in defect of habit, and as a means to its 
formation and adjustment. Knowledge is therefore a luxury, 
not a necessity of Nature. 

Experience, then, is a cause of knowledge, of perhaps the 
greater part of our beliefs ; and so far as we are compelled to 
trust it, such trust, if not philosophically justifiable, is at least 
natural and prudent. 

But there is another large class of beliefs which indeed pre- 
suppose those which each has gained by his own experience, but 
which largely supplement and extend our knowledge, and these 
depend on our social surroundings. Amongst them are beliefs on 
authority ; and here it is most important to be clear as to what 
is meant by authority. When Reason and Authority are 
opposed as founts of belief, it is vulgarly taken for granted 
that to believe on mere authority is an abandoning of reason, 
or is unreasonable. 

A moment’s reflection will show that if, under pain of 
unreasonableness, we were bound to discredit every assertion 
until personally satisfied from intrinsic reasons, mental growth 
would be impossible and society would perish. It would be 
like forbidding one to eat any morsel of food that he had not 
drawn out of the ground and prepared by his own unaided 
labour. Nor, to go much further with Mr. Balfour, would the 
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effects be much less disastrous were one to refuse credence to 
any testimony that did not evidently conform to the logician’s 
criterion of testimony. 

Authority, as Mr. Balfour takes it, means a strictly non- 
rational cause of belief; and its results, though reasonably 
accepted, have not fer se a justification in philosophy, but must 
seek it elsewhere. That he means something more than such 
an instinctively rational acquiescence in authority as might be 
justified by the “Illative Sense,” seems to us plain, though he 
does not explicitly advert to the possible confusion. That 
children and simple folk believe what they are told is often to 
a great extent a rational act, so far as they confusedly believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that their informant is a competent and 
truthful witness, although to analyze or state their reason is 
beyond them. But, according to Mr. Balfour, reason here but 
supervenes, and mingles its force with that of a strong mental 
instinct analogous to the gregarious or imitative instincts of 
animals, which inclines us to believe an assertion as such, rather 
than discredit it. 

That such a tendency to be influenced by assertion, to assent 
rather than to doubt in the absence of all evidence, does exist, 
can hardly be denied. Proofs abound to show that men’s beliefs 
and conclusions do, as a fact, rest to a great extent on anything 
but reason. The existence of prejudice is not so much an abuse 
of reason as of this instinctive tendency to believe; it is but a 
hurtful issue of a principle which is, on the whole, useful and 
beneficial, though, like all instincts, fallible through want of 
adaptability to particular cases. Hence it is for reason not 
to despise, but to safeguard and supplement this instinct of 
docility. 

That the same political views should be held by all the 
members of the same family for generations, plainly points to 
a non-rational influence at work; that on the whole all the 
members of one religious order should agree as to the issue 
of an open question against all the members of another order, 
and that for generations, is manifestly another instance in point. 
That in deference to the “time-spirit” nearly all philosophers 
should agree in certain leading ethical and scientific conclusions, 
while hopelessly at variance about their derivation and worth, 
may serve as another example. It is needless to prove the 
existence of what is so notorious; but Mr. Balfour’s concern 
is to show that this influence, and the instinct it appeals to, are 
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an absolutely necessary and, in the rough, a legitimate source 
of beliefs. Far from clogging the growth of mind, it supplies 
it with its daily bread. To refuse these supplies is to perish. 
It is for reason to sift and compare, to eliminate what is incom- 
patible, to verify and prove; but as an inventive faculty reason 
is feeble, almost useless in comparison. What reason disproves 
is reasonably rejected ; but what reason cannot prove, remains 
by the same title that it entered. 

Even most of the beliefs that we seem to owe to reason, 
depend more fully on influence which furnishes so many of the 
premisses. By reasoning we but condition and determine their 
action upon our mind; and to credit ourselves with the whole 
result would be to be proud of growing on the score that we 
have eaten our meals regularly. No doubt one of the causes 
why reason is in such superior repute, is that we look on its 
conclusions as actively self-produced, forgetting how largely we 
are passively influenced by the premisses which we use, and of 
which we can often give no rational account. 

There are very few who can give reasons at all for much 
that they believe ; still less, reasons that are truly the cause of 
those beliefs, and not a mere after-justification of an instinctive 
acquiescence in authority. Like free-choice in the determination 
of our actions, reason in the determination of our opinions is 
everything in respect to its rights, but comparatively nothing in 
its actual results—a supreme court of appeal, but rarely appealed 
to. It criticizes when needful, but originates little. It supple- 
ments where the ordinary means is deficient, ze, where our 
instinct of docility and our acquired mental habits fail us. 

Mr. Balfour insists that this instinct is not only beneficial, 
but necessary to all mental growth and progress. He defends 
it against the contempt with which it is fashionable to treat it, 
especially on the part of Naturalists who rest their system on 
beliefs which are non-rational, and accepted merely on psycho- 
logical compulsion, and whose only reasonable justification is 
trust in Nature’s selected methods for man’s well-being. Our 
relation to this mental instinct is much the same as that in 
which we stand to other instincts. Previous to the full use of 
reason we are governed by them wholly. They are for the 
most part efficacious means to the securing of necessary and 
natural ends, but, being of the nature of physical laws, they are 
not self-adaptive to exceptional cases. When reason supervenes, 
it may at times resist these instincts for motives of its own 
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kind; or it may freely and deliberately approve and follow 
them ; or it may direct, modify, and adapt them ; or finally, it 
may trust the reins to Nature, and simply stand by to check or 
veto whatever is seemingly against right order. In all these 
cases, even in the last, the result is in some sense reasonable, 
though not the direct effect of reason. Even the policeman 
who stands by unseen to prevent a disturbance, may be credited 
with the order preserved by the crowd. 

So, too, many of our beliefs may be called reasonable in so 
far as reason would veto any patent absurdity. Still there will 
always be a large residuum with which reason has had nothing 
to do; mere unsorted material, by no means to be bundled out 
indiscriminately. 

The pride of reason, or the spirit of rationalism, makes us 
ashamed to allow that in many of our beliefs we have been 
dominated by mere non-rational influence, and we strive to turn 
the cause ofour belief into a reason. 

We believe what we are told in many cases unreflectingly, 
perhaps through sheer lack of interest and mental zwertia. 
Subsequently, when challenged, we find reasons for trusting 
our authority, which certainly we did not advert to even 
implicitly at the time. Thus the cause is elevated into a reason. 
Naturalism, for example, having explained that the tendency 
to specific preservation and progress is the cause of our ethical 
sentiments and moral judgments, tries to find in it their reason- 
able justification as well. 

One of the most powerful, subtle, and universal agencies of 
this authoritative influence is to be found in the Time-spirit, 
or psychological “climate,” as Mr. Balfour phrases it, which 
“selects” the topics of current interests, the mood of feeling, 
the tone of thought and expression ; which has its own bigotries 
and propensions, and is, in brief, the intellectual and moral 
“ fashion ” of the day. 

Under this influence our szzg/e reason is passive, nor is it 
due to any reflex acknowledgment of the competency of the 
Time-spirit that we submit to its direction. It is itself largely 
a product of the public reason, and is continually modified, 
perhaps imperceptibly, by the leaders of public thought—that 
is, alas! by those who shout the loudest; but in proportion as 
we are less active in contributing to its formation, we are more 
passive and helpless under its influence. The conservative office 
of the Time-spirit, or “climate,” is of immense importance in 
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the education and mental growth of the race, however liable at 
times to become unhealthy and prejudicial. Its function is to 
act as a brake against the eager impulsiveness of Reason, its 
no less necessary co-factor, whose work is dissolvent, analytic, 
progressive. Like the correlative instinct of docility, the Time- 
spirit itself is a useful provision of Nature for our mental growth, 
a cause of belief which may or may not be converted into a 
reason for belief on subsequent reflection. 

“Rationalism” is the present Time-spirit from whose in- 
fluence the most pronounced anti-rationalists cannot escape, 
unless they are altogether secluded from the outward atmo- 
sphere. In former times a Catholic’s first inclination was in 
favour of a reported miracle; to-day it is frequently adverse ; 
not that his reflex principles are different, but that his mental 
tone is altered. And if many will hastily conclude that this 
is a change for the better, they themselves are thereby convicted 
of being slaves of the Time-spirit. But professed rationalists 
are perhaps its most obedient, because its most willing slaves. 
Their agreement in the rejection of miracles has little or no 
speculative basis, and is almost entirely a non-rational sub- 
mission to the current “fashion” in beliefs. In most cases the 
conclusion is instinctive, and, when challenged, the reasons have 
to be laboriously sought out, since the true cause (namely, 
fashionableness) can hardly be moulded into one consistently. 

We must also agree with Mr. Balfour that authority which, 
after an application, explicit or implicit, of the criteria of 
testimony, is accepted as competent, is not only a cause, but 
a reason for belief. As such, it is distinct from authoritative 
influence ; but, from the very nature of the case, it can never be 
an ultimate reason, or the foundation of a system of belief. 
This holds equally of the authority of the universal consent of 
mankind, even where it is possible to guarantee that such consent 
is the result of the independent intuition of each, and not the 
fruit of some non-rational gregarious or imitative influence. 
That Mr. Balfour should suppose the Papal Infallibility to be 
the basis, and not the fruit and outcome of Catholic apologetics, 
shows how even so wide and fair a thinker is influenced by 
circumambient misapprehensions and confusions. Its inadequacy 
as an ultimate rule is well, but needlessly, demonstrated by him. 
That children, and the great bulk of adults who, normally 
enough perhaps, remain children in mind as far as theology 
goes (since we use doctors’ prescriptions reasonably, without 
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being doctors ourselves)—that these should be more or less 
passive under the influence of authority, whether it be of their 
parents, or their teachers, or the Pope himself, is a point where 
Mr. Balfour is in harmony with what Catholic theology teaches 
de fide rudium ; nor can their consequent faith be refused the 
title of a “reasonable service,” since this is for them the natural 
means of subjective and relative certitude. If over and above, 
there be some speculative assent to the competency of the 
witness, so much the better. 

This passivity is what anti-Catholics have stigmatized for 
ages as intellectual slavery. Mr. Balfour has discovered, first, 
that it is inevitable ; then, that it is beneficial ; lastly, that it is 
reasonable in its origin and end, if not in its substance. 

The little child’s impulse to believe what it is told is as 
natural, as useful, as reasonable as its impulse to eat the food 
its mother puts before it without suspicion of murderous 
treachery. “It is only when that God-given trustfulness is 
abused, when it has learnt that men lie under cover of authority, 
that reason comes to the rescue with its protective criteria. 
God’s wish and intention was that -the word should stand for 
the thing ; that our belief of what we hear should be an intuition 
rather than an inference. Children, in so trusting nature, trust 
God, and those who abuse that trust make God a liar and must 
answer to Him. 

It has been shown, then, that it is at least as reasonable to 
submit ourselves to non-rational influences in the concerns of 
our mind, as to trust to our animal instincts for the conservation 
of our bodily life. Also, that the supposition of Naturalists by 
which scientific beliefs are assumed to stand on a more solid 
philosophical basis than ethical and religious beliefs, is wholly 
gratuitous ; and that the claim of science to be supreme judge 
of beliefs is baseless ; that it is only because empirical principles 
are continually forced on us in practical life, while specifically 
religious and ethical beliefs are but occasionally brought before 
us, that the former seem so inevitable and the latter so unreal, 
the difference being psychological and not rational; the ercess 
of cogency in the former case being due to the force of habit, 
not to any greater intrinsic evidence. 

As it is a practical necessity, under pain of extinction, to 
believe and act upon the former, so it may be a practical 
necessity, under pain of mental and moral degradation, to act 
upon the latter. Mr. Kidd, from a strictly evolutionist point of 
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view, shows that ultra-rational sanctions are necessary to secure 
that altruism without which social progress is impossible ; and 
that not to progress is to decline and perish. Social life being 
the highest, and therefore latest, known product of evolution, it 
is natural that the instincts and beliefs which make for its 
preservation should be less deeply inbred, less universal, than 
those which are requisite for the survival of that animal life 
which, in common with all sentient creatures, we derive from a 
remoter ancestry ; but still they claim our assent and obedience 
on exactly the same grounds ; such as they are. 

Faith in the Kantian sense—that is, a reasonable submission 
to quasi-instinctive beliefs and sentiments, philosophically 
unjustified—is as necessary for science as for ethics or theology. 
If, therefore, under pain of “ solipsism,” of being shut up within 
our own subjectivity, we must accept the non-rational beliefs 
which are of the lowest origin on evolutionist principles, why 
should we stumble at those that are of higher though later 
origin, and minister to our specifically human needs? If our 
“needs” are to justify our beliefs, surely it must be allowed that 
they are wider, more universal, more (what old-fashioned people 
call) spiritual, than those of our brute-progenitors ! 

The great strength of Naturalism lies in its being the philo- 
sophy of the many, in whom spiritual needs are weak and 
animal passions strong ; it is therefore at root fatal to progress, 
not only mental and moral, but even social and material. 

It is not contended that practical utility is a justification for 
beliefs, even supposing it to be their cause and origin, as we are 
told. But neither is it a reason for distrusting them. The real 
point is, that we are more or less forcibly coerced to accept 
them, and that in so doing religion has just as much to say for 
itself as physical science, while the exclusiveness of Naturalism 
is based on patent fallacy. 

In defence of creeds and formule, Mr. Balfour notices that 
our knowledge of the physical universe does not increase 
according to logical or methodical rule, but by irregular accre- 
tions on all sides, by continual alterations, rejections, and 
substitutions. Experience and authoritative influences are 
continually bringing in new material, which reason analyzes, 
orders, and, above all, formulates according to theories and 
harmonizing hypotheses, more or less imperfect. In straining 
at too perfect a harmony between beliefs and formule, some- 
times the beliefs are racked, contorted, clipped, or even rejected 
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altogether, sometimes the formula, or hypothesis, breaks down 
completely under the force of opposing beliefs, and another 
must be sought. 

In science such collapses are not practically disastrous, 
because the beliefs its hypotheses pretend to justify are psycho- 
logically irresistible, and will easily survive the loss of a more or 
less ornamental and superfluous philosophical support. But 
religious beliefs, not being so inevitable, are easily supposed to 
depend entirely on the tentative hypotheses which offer a 
rational justification for them. Hence, if some particular expla- 
nation of right and wrong, of sin, of conscience, of faith, of 
the need of expiation, &c., breaks down, the instinctive belief 
which it endeavoured to rationalize is cast off with it ; and the 
practical results are most hurtful to the individual and to 
society. But no breakdown of the philosophical defence of the 
externality of the world, or of free-will, will alter our inevitable 
inward convictions. Yet since religion has a work to do which 
requires a social organization, the unity of this society postulates 
a common profession of belief; and this @ przorz necessity is 
abundantly exemplified in history. To modify an article of 
belief practically means schism. But, on the other hand, such 
formule are professedly not only symbols of agreement, but 
also explanations of beliefs. As explanations, they need con- 
tinual modification to suit the new growth and development of 
religious knowledge. Hence these two conflicting purposes 
have to be served by somewhat of a compromise between 
elasticity and adaptability on the ope side, and inflexibility and 
precision on the other. Considering the hopeless inadequacy of 
words to do more than roughly suggest the bare outline of 
concrete ideas, such as religion is concerned with; and con- 
sidering the endless differences of the filling-in which these 
outlines receive in different minds; Mr. Balfour inclines to a 
conservative retention of ancient formule, with a general agree- 
ment as to their inaccuracy and provisional character ; no one 
claiming for himself the full truth on any metempirical subject, 
nor refusing to allow some aspect of truth in any time-honoured 
formula which has helped millions of humanity for centuries ; 
for no concrete belief can be exhaustively true, and its seeming 
so would condemn it. Sameness of belief in every detail of 
comprehension is as improbable as that from reading the same 
description different painters should produce indistinguishable 
pictures. All this is true enough if rightly understood. Though 
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the pictures would differ as to the filling-in, all would, or might 
easily be quite true to the main outline of the description. The 
Church’s formule aim at a continually increasing conformity in 
detail. Her first definitions are but rough suggestive lines, 
barely circumscriptive of the ground ; her subsequent restric- 
tions proceed in a natural rather than a methodical order, very 
much as Mr. Balfour has described the growth of secular know- 
ledge. That she has never really to retreat, or substitute truth 
for error, is due to a preternatural assistance, which of course 
Mr. Balfour cannot consistently allow for. That without such 
assistance, acting as prudently as she does, such retractations 
would be necessary, does not seem so clear as to make their 
non-occurrence a proof of supernatural assistance. Perhaps it 
is the sustained prudence that is the miracle ; for we see nothing 
like it in any other progressive teaching body. Seeing that a 
Church is not a theological academy, but an organized working 
society, and requires permanence and uniformity in its profes- 
sions, it is desirable, on principles explained, that these formule 
should, like those of the Roman Church, embody facts, duties, 
laws, beliefs, rather than explanations ; for these latter are but 
tentative and hypothetical, and are not the cause, but the 
attempted after-justification and reason of the former. 

As to the relation between religion and science, Mr. Balfour 
protests against the definition whereby Mr. Spencer gives the 
name of science to all that is coherent and logically deduced 
from primary beliefs and principles, and relegates to the region 
of faith and religion the mysteries that encompass those 
principles themselves ; thus making over to science all that is 
clear, and appointing religion to be the “residuary legatee” of 
all that is obscure in human knowledge. 

But if ultimate scientific beliefs are unthinkable, or “unknow- 
able,” so must be the proximate beliefs that rest on them. 
Science, as much as religion, has its roots buried in the dark 
earth, as far as empirical truth is concerned. It is only the 
psychological zrresistibleness of its first principles that gives it 
an¥apparent show of superior reasonableness ; while its inade- 
quacy to satisfy the highest human needs is concealed by the 
shreds of stolen Christian sentiment which still cling to it, and 
hide its repulsive nakedness. The ultimate difficulties which 
science has in common with religion are far greater than those 
which it urges against religion. 

By way of suggestion towards a provisional unification, 
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Mr. Balfour points out that if science wishes to maintain that 
our beliefs are evolved from brute matter, it can find no intelli- 
gible reason for trusting to them as true, unless it also submits 
to the no less natural, though less inevitable, belief in a living 
designing God, directing this work of evolution to its culmi- 
nation in man’s reason by what proves to be not only natural, 
but Divine selection. If we cannot trust our belief in God, we 
cannot consistently trust our belief in an external world. If we 
can trust our belief in God, then we have a newer and higher 
motive for believing in Him, and in an external world. Ethical 
beliefs, as we have seen, still more urgently postulate the truth 
of religious beliefs, as their complement; while in regard to 
zesthetic sentiments, God alone can satisfy our restless craving 
for an objective eternal rule of the beautiful. Naturalism gives 
us a “feeling of beauty,” and certain conventionally determined, 
but really contingent and arbitrary causes of that feeling ; and 
is thus as*unsatisfactory here as in regard to our ethical and 
religious sentiments. 

Not excluding “inspiration” in the technical sense, but 
taking it in the loose sense of a special Providence ‘illuminating 
the mind in religious matters, Mr. Balfour repudiates any real 
distinction in the concrete between natural and inspired religion. 
Religion so inspired is, as he truly says, peculiar to no place or 
time; it is the child of influence, and not of philosophical 
reasoning. Natural religion, as he understands it, is only an 
attempt at a philosophical after-justification of what reflex 
reason is in no sense the cause. We may allow this, so far as it 
applies to formal reasoning. But throughout Mr. Balfour makes 
too little account of the direct and perfectly valid inferences 
from complex and extensive data that the very simplest minds 
are capable of, even when unable to render a technical account 
of the process to themselves or others. Many of the simpler 
truths of religion are of this class, and although in early child- 
hood such beliefs may be, and are, wholly the product of 
influence and authority, yet in later years they often find not 
only a justification, but a support and cause in reason itself. 
True that according to Mr. Balfour, who seems not to allow 
self-evident intuitions as an ultimate criterion, still less as a 
cause of beliefs, these easy inferences rest on premisses that are 
the product not of reason, nor of intelligence, but of influence 
or mental instinct. Even the implicit reasoning by which older 
children trust their informants as competent and truthful, hardly 
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goes back more than one step, their belief in the competence of 
the informant being perhaps as non-rational as their belief in his 
information would have been without it. 

Perhaps it may be allowed, without going to Mr. Balfour’s 
length, that though the reasons many can render for their 
religious beliefs, or submission to teaching authority, may go 
back a long way, yet the cases where they go back (I do not 
say with reflex consciousness, but even by way of implicit 
illation) to self-evident first principles, so as to leave no link in 
the chain dependent on merely non-rational influence, are few 
and far between; whereas the cases in which they are caused 
originally by any such process apart from “inspiration” as 
above described, are simply non-existent. 

Mr. Balfour sees in the Christian religion a fuller response to 
the higher needs of man than in any barely theistic religion. 
Immortality, a Personal God, the worth of life, expiation of sin, 
the reward of virtue, eternal beatitude, as taught by Christ, 
offer all that our ethical sense demands ; while its insistance on 
altruism as the fulfilling of the Law, gives the ultra-rational 
sanction without which Mr. Kidd predicts the arrest of progress 
and social life. 

If a growing knowledge of the material vastness of creation, 
and of the eternal relentless rhythm of nature, has oppressed 
the imagination with a sense of human insignificance, the 
Incarnation with its message of our spiritual dignity and our 
independence of matter, offers an antidote, and opposes to the 
influence of materialism and worldliness a counter-influence 
which is spiritual, other-worldly, and yet definite and concrete. 
If science tells us we are the progeny of matter, Christianity 
tells us that we have power to become the sons of God. If the 
permission of evil and sin remains a theological problem, in no 
system is it more evidently turned into a religious aid than in 
that of Christ, the Saviour of sinners and the Man of Sorrows. 

A not over-sympathetic reviewer in the A¢heneum, hints 
that Mr. Balfour’s principles should land him in the Catholic 
Church. This is, of course, intended as a reductio ad absurdum. 
We do not doubt that were it possible for him, or for many 
another, to obtain that comprehensive grasp of the Catholic 
religion which only long and patient investigation can secure for 
an outsider, he would find in it the fullest and the only satis- 
faction of his intellectual requirements. Still such a grasp 
would on his own principles be helpless as a cause of belief. 
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For that influence is needed—inspiration, perhaps, in his own 
sense of the term, something to neutralize the effect of the 
“psychological climate ” in which his lot has been cast. 

That he regards Catholicism as one of those hypotheses 
which the Time-spirit eliminates as not worth discussing, is 
evident from the surface ignorance displayed in the supposition 
that Papal Infallibility is one of our bases of apologetic, and 
not its last fruit. 

On the whole his book makes for the truth, and therefore 
for the Church. As the Time-spirit is tempered at present, it 
would have been prejudged and rejected if written by a Catholic, 
whereas the author’s present intellectual and social position 
secures it a fair reading that few such books can hope for ; and 
that it will be fruitful of very great and genuine good we do not 
doubt. 

We may remark in conclusion, with reference to Professor 
Huxley’s <article in the Wzneteenth Century for March, that he 
sees in Naturalism, as refuted by Mr. Balfour, only a distorted 
shadow of his own philosophy. It is always hard to get at the 
Professor’s exact position. Suffice it to say that Mr. Balfour 
refutes a system which the world at large, and most of Professor 
Huxley’s followers, usually attribute to that eminent philo- 
sopher. 

G. TYRRELL. 
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VI.—FURTHER PROBLEMS. 
WE have already remarked upon the fact that whereas every 
statement or admission of Father Garnet has been subjected to 
the most critical scrutiny, in order to elucidate the question 
concerning his complicity with the Plotters, no such care has 
been bestowed upon the narratives of the Government, which 
have been accepted as true in substance, and representing at 
least in its broader outlines the history of the affair. It has, 
however, been shown that a very little attention reveals features 
in these narratives which not only preclude the notion that 
they tell the truth, but force upon us the conviction that they 


were expressly devised to conceal it. 

What we have said in regard of the stories told by the 
accused and the accusers respectively, will apply with even 
greater force to the evidence which can be discovered concerning 
them. No circumstance has been considered too trivial to be 
carefully weighed against the incriminated Jesuits, and to some 
has freely been attributed a degree of importance to which they 
are nowise entitled.1. On the other hand, no curiosity appears 


1 A notable instance is afforded by the stress laid upon the fact, that at the 
beginning of November, 1605, Father Garnet was at Coughton, the house of 
Mr. Throckmorton, in the neighbourhood of which was the rendezvous agreed on by 
the conspirators, where they were to raise their standard after the explosion had 
taken place; and also that in the Church services there was sung a hymn con- 
taining the words Gentem auferte perfidam credentium de finibus—‘* Take away the 
traitorous race from the realm of the faithful "—which have been assumed to signify 
the extirpation of Protestants in England. 

The explanation, however, is very simple. Coughton was the “station” 
appointed to be visited by Father Garnet at that season, and his coming was 
expected by the Catholics as a matter of course. (Foley, Records, iv. 85, note.) As he 
himself said in a letter to Anne Vaux, ‘all Catholics know that it was necessity.” 
(Dom. James I, xix. 11.) 

As for the hymn, it is one of those appointed in the Roman Breviary for the feast 
of All Saints, on which Father Garnet used it, and might have been heard in any 
church of Christendom on the same day. It is found in Breviaries of the fourteenth 
century. (Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnologicus, i. 256.) Speed, however, tells us that it 
was made by Garnet for this occasion, (Historie, 1234.) Von Ranke writes (History 
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to have been excited by documents or circumstances, however 
suggestive, which have an opposite significance. 

There are in the State Paper Office certain documents, the 
existence of which has scarcely been recognized,! but which 
would certainly not have been overlooked had they furnished 
any presumption against him whom the Government styled the 
Arch-conspirator. They are addressed to high officials at the 
time of the conspiracy, or shortly afterwards, and if we are to 
believe their evidence, not only were the King’s Ministers fully 
aware of what was intended, eighteen months before the 
“discovery,” but arrangements were deliberately made, to begin 
with, as to who should be implicated in the treason. 

The first of these papers is a letter addressed by an informer 
to Sir Thomas Challoner, whose name is frequently mixed up 
with similar transactions, and must have been written in April, 
1604. It runs thus: 


Good Sir Thomas,—I am as eager for setting of the lodgings as you 
can be, and in truth whereas we desired but twenty, the discoverer had 
set ? and (if we accept it) can set above three score, but I told him that 
the State would take it for good service if he set twenty of the most 
principal Jesuits and seminary priests, and therewithal I gave him 
thirteen or fourteen names picked out of his own notes, among the 
which five of them were sworn to the secresy. He saith absolutely 
that by God’s grace he will do it ere long, but he stayeth some few days 
purposely for the coming to town of ‘Tesmond [Greenway] and Kempe, 
two principals ; their lodgings are prepared, and they will be here, as 
he saith for certain within these two days. For the treason, Davies 
neither hath nor will unfold himself for the discovery of it till he hath 
his pardon for it under seal, as I told you, which is now in great 
forwardness,? and ready to be sealed, so that ere long you shall 


have all... . 
Your worships most devoted, 


HEN. WRIGHT.* 


of England, i. 412): ‘On All Saints’ day Father Garnet interrupted his prayer 
with a hymn of praise for the deliverance of the inheritance of the faithful from the 
generation of the ungodly.” Mr. Gardiner, who has some inkling of the truth of the 
matter, adds the rather gratuitous remark: ‘‘ There can, however, be no doubt that 
on this occasion it was sung with peculiar fervour.” (History of England, i. 297, note.) 

1 They are printed in Annals of England, p. 376. Parker and Co. 

2 7.e., marked out or indicated. (cf. a ‘‘setter dog.”) 

3 A pardon to Joseph Davies, for all treasons and other offences, appears on the 
Pardon Roll, April 25, 1604, thus supplying the approximate date of the above 
document. We have already heard of this man Davies as an informer. (THE 
Mont, January, 1895, p. 17, note.) Wright was clearly no relation of John and 
Christopher Wright, the conspirators. 

* Gunpowder Plot Book, 236. 
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In March, 1606, we find the same Henry Wright applying 
to Cecil himself for a reward on account of his services “in 
discovering of villainous practices,”! and offering his assistance 
for still greater things. 

Finally, an undated application to the King, on behalf of 
the same man, makes explicit mention of the piece of business 
to which he refers, and of the time during which it had been 
prosecuted.” It is as follows: 


If it may please your Majesty, can you remember that the Lord 
Chief Justice Popham and Sir Thomas Chaloner, Kt., had a hand in 
the discovery of the practices of the Jesuits in the Powder, and did 
from time to time [ 3] to your Majesty, for two 
years space almost before the said treason burst forth by an obscure 
letter to the Lord Mounteagle, which your Majesty, like an angel of 
God, interpreted, touching the blow, then intended to have been given 
by powder. The man that informed Sir Thomas Chaloner and the 
Lord Popham of the said Jesuitical practices, their meetings and 
traitorous designs in that matter, whereof from time to time they 
informed your Majesty, was one Wright, who hath your Majesty’s 
hand for his so doing, and never received any reward for his pains and 
charges laid out concerning the same. ‘This Wright, if occasion serve, 
can do more service. 


Suspicious, to say the least of it, as these documents must 
appear, they do not stand alone. We have already mentioned* 
the letter of another informer, Thomas Coe, which shows, in the 
opinion of Lodge,® that he also had been aware of what the 
conspirators were about, and had communicated his knowledge 
to Cecil. There has also been cited an anonymous warning 
evidently sent to the Minister previously to the discovery.°® 

There is, moreover, another communication preserved, 
addressed by another informer, George Southwaick, to Munck, 
Cecil’s private secretary, which has been judged by Mr. Lemon, 
of the Record Office, to refer specifically to the Powder Plot, 
and which serves, at any rate, to show how active was the 
intelligence department of the Government at this period.’ 


1$.P.0. Dom. James I. xix. 83, 1. 

2 Gunpowder Plot Book, 237. Endorsed ‘‘ Mr. Secretary Conway.” 

3 Tllegible. 

4 THE MONTH, December, 1894, p. 491. 5 Tustrations, iii. 172. 

6 Cited in THE MONTH, January, 1895, p. 3, from the Historical MSS. 
Commission, Appendix to Third Report, p. 148. 

7 Gunpowder Plot Book, 16. 
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This letter is remarkable as being dated on the very 5th of 
November, 1605, though it makes no allusion to the stirring 
events that had happened in the small hours of that morning. 
The informer excuses himself for his recent silence, on the 
ground that he could not without prejudice to “the business ” 
communicate with his employers. “ The parties,” he declares, 
“have had ever since I saw you, such obscure meetings, such 
mutable purposes, such uncertayne resolutions, as hathe made 
me both ride Daye and night, as well in fowle weather as fayre, 
omitting no opportunities lest I should not effect what I have 
by the weight of my credit and the ingagement of my dewtie 
and reputation propounded to my honourable Lord.” He begs 
that nothing may be done which might reveal to his intended 
victims his real character, and unless much mistaken is about 
“a singular service.” 

Nine days earlier the same man had written to Cecil himself,! 
to say that although he had proposed the speedy apprehension 
of sundry priests, yet on better consideration of the business, 
“and for the better and more substantiall manifestation thereof,” 
he humbly suggests that “more scope of tyme would make the 
service of much more worth. For they are now determined to 
‘ide from shire to shire? to insinuate with such gentlemen as 
are specially to be acquainted with their plot, by meanes 
whereof y" honour shall not onelye have knowledge of all 
such as are any waye intercepted in the same but [also] know- 
ledge of the end of their whole purpose and with[al] be certayne 
of their mectinge here in London, where I [do] not doubte but 
to apprehend 40 priests with manye gr[eat] of name at masse 
in good speede of their great intent.” 

From these letters it is obvious that the Government were 
working a Catholic plot of some kind, and were especially 
anxious to implicate priests and prominent laymen. This was 
either the Powder Plot, or another. If it was the Powder Plot, 
then was the “discovery” a manifest fraud, for Southaick had 
clearly been engaged on “the business” previously to the 
Monteagle letter. If it was not the Powder Plot but another, 
then was that other a manifest fraud, as we hear no more of it. 
In this case it must have been quietly dropped when the 
Powder Plot proved so successful, from the Government point 
of view. 

1 October 27, 1605. Hatfield MSS. 112, n. 141. 
? These words have teen underlined in pencil. 
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From such documents this at least may certainly be 
gathered, that the evidence for the privity of the Government 
to the conspiracy, long before its supposed detection, is far 
stronger than any that has ever been alleged to fasten a similar 
knowledge of it upon the incriminated Jesuits; and if this 
evidence has been in fact altogether ignored by those who have 
most fully examined the details of the conspiracy, it seems not 
too much to say that they have entered upon their investiga- 
tions, quite unwittingly as we fully believe, with such prejudices 
against the accused, and in favour of the accusers, as to make 
them overlook the significance of facts and circumstances to 
which assuredly weight should be attached. 

Some such circumstances we now propose to consider. 
They all concern those points of the story which are best 
known and rest upon the least questionable evidence, but a 
very little examination will suffice to disclose a multitude of 
difficulties, which might almost persuade us to believe that the 
events described never occurred, while the idea that the mad 
and reckless operations of the conspirators could have eluded 
the knowledge of the Government becomes absurd and even 
ludicrous. 

The old House of Lords,! which was to be the scene of the 
projected tragedy, stood, as will be seen from the annexed map, 
parallel to the Thames. The “ Painted Chamber” and the 
“ Princes’ Chamber” adjoined it at right angles on the north 
and south respectively. Various other buildings were clustered 
around, though it is now impossible to describe exactly their 
character or position. 

The first idea of the conspirators was to hire one of these 
various houses, and, starting within it, to dig a mine under or 
through the foundations of the House of Lords, and to form 
a cavity inside sufficiently large to contain the requisite 
quantity of powder. 

The house selected, which was taken in the name of Percy, 
appears to have stood near the S.E. corner of the Parliament 


1 The term ‘‘ Old House of Lords” is perhaps liable to confusion. Until the 
beginning of this century the peers sat in the building we describe. The increase of 
their numbers after the Irish Union necessitated their removal to the ‘‘ Court of 
Requests,” a structure parallel to the other, and N.W. of it. In 1823 the original 
House of Lords was demolished, though after that date a so-called Guy Faukes 
cellar continued to be shown, the real one having of course disappeared. 

The Commons sat in St. Stephen’s chapel, part of which is seen on the extreme 
north of our map. 
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House.t. Work was commenced about December 11th, 1604, 
by Catesby, Percy, Thomas Winter, John Wright, and Faukes : 
Christopher Wright, Robert Winter, Grant, and Keyes, being 
afterwards brought in as the task increased in difficulty. Never 
did men embark on a more insane enterprize. They were all of 
them, in the words of Faukes, “gentlemen of blood and name,” 
they were “ not accustomed to labour or be pioneers,”? and had 
never before handled pick or shovel. They ventured, however, 
with a light heart upon an operation from which the most 
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1 Smith (Antiquities of Westminster, p. 39) places it on the S.W., saying that it 
stood on the site of what was afterwards the Ordnance Office. Various arguments 
appear to the contrary. (1) Faukes speaks of the ‘‘ windowe in his chamber, neere 
the parliament house towards the water side.” (2) One Shepherd afterwards 
deposed that being one night on the river ‘‘he saw a boat lye cloase to the pale of 
Sir Thos. Parreys garden, and men going to and fro the water through the back 
dore yt leadeth into Mr. Percy his lodging.” (3) The diggers found that their mine 
was flooded at a certain depth, which would not have been the case if they had been 
working on the west of the Parliament House. 

Speed (Historie, p. 1231) describes the house as ‘‘a certaine edifice adjoining to 
the wall of the Parliament House, which served for withdrawing rooms for the 
assembled Lords: and out of Parliament was at the dispose of the Keeper of the 
Place.” How such a building could have remained in the occupation of Faukes on 
the eve and morning of a session is not easy to understand. 

? Goodman, p. 103. 
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experienced craftsmen would have shrunk. Commencing in the 
cellar of Percy’s house, they had somehow to drive their mine 
thence to the wall of the Parliament House, and, under or 
through the foundations of that heavy old building, to the spot 
where the powder should be stored. It took them about a 
fortnight to burrow from their starting-point to the wall, but 
this presented a most formidable obstacle.!. They first tried to 
dig under the foundations, but were stopped by the influx of 
water as they descended. Then they set themselves to make a 








THE OLD HOUSE OF LORDS. FROM A SKETCH BY J. T. SMITH, 1807. 


(This view is taken from the East or river side. On the left is seen the gable of 
the Princes’ Chamber. ‘The door to the right of this, on the ground floor, through 
which a figure appears, opened into the cellar, and was that by which Faukes was to 
have escaped, after firing the train.] 


breach. But the wall was in this part nine feet thick, and, 
being composed of large ‘stones, “very hard to beat through,” 
and having wrought at it apparently for about six wecks,? they 
found themselves only half way through. 

Meanwhile, it is obvious to ask, how had these proceedings 
escaped the knowledge of the whole neighbourhood? This was 

1 The foundations dated from Edward the Confessor. The superstructure had 
been at least in part rebuilt by Henry II. (Brayley, Ancient Palace of Westminster, 
p- 421. 

2 Thomas Winter says (Confession, Nov. 23, 1605) that, having worked from 
Christmas to Candlemas, ‘‘ we also wrought another fortnight in the myne against 
the stone wall, and neer to Easter, when we wrought the thyrd time, opportunitye 
was given to byre the cellar.” 
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thickly inhabited,’ and the violence needed to “beat through” 
four and a half feet of a wall exceptionally stubborn and 
difficult, must have entailed an amount of noise that would 
resound far beyond the precincts of the Palace and constitute 
a public nuisance. It is sometimes said, as if in explanation, 
that the conspirators worked only at night, but this would 
obviously make the din more sensible, and we learn besides 
from the conspirators themselves, that, divided into shifts, they 
worked incessantly. 

It must also be a problem, what was done with the mass of 
material which came out of their mine.2 This must have been 
very considerable, for a way was to be made practicable for 
barrels and hogsheads. Yet, according to the accounts which 
have reached us, it was sufficiently concealed by being scattered 
about and covered with turf in the little adjacent garden, some 
apparently being also strewn in the neighbouring street. But 
even if we suppose, which is impossible, that the earth could 
thus be disposed of, what of the great stones from the wall ? 
Moreover, as we shall presently see, the mine was after a time 
abandoned, in favour of the “cellar.” Its interior cannot 
possibly have been restored to its native condition® Yet we 
know that workmen and others were afterwards freely employed 
about the premises, and it seems impossible that they can have 
overlooked the obvious indications that something very unusual 
and highly suspicious had been undertaken. 

Neither is it clear how these amatgur labourers proceeded so 
far as they did, without bringing down about their ears the 
buildings which they so recklessly handled. It seems that they 
must have excavated their tunnel out through the wall of their 





1 In the 4th of Edward VI., the buildings of the dissolved College of St. Stephen’s, 
comprising all about the House of Lords, were granted to Sir Ralph Lane. Under 
Elizabeth they reverted to the Crown and were appropriated as residences for the 
auditors and tellers of the Exchequer. In the time of James I., Westminster was 
so much crowded that an Act was passed forbidding the erection of new houses. 

* The approach from their base of operations to the Parliament House wall 
appears to have been a work of considerable magnitude. Speed says (storie, 
p. 1232, published 1611), ‘‘The Moles that first underwent these underminings 
were all grounded Schollers of the Romish Schoole, and such earnest Labourers in 
their Vault of Villany, that by Christmas Eve they had brought the worke under an 
Entry, unto the Wall of the Parliament House under-propping still as they went, the 
Earth with their framed Timber.” The amount of timber required must likewise 
have been considerable. : 

3 Bishop Goodman expressly asserts that it was not. ‘‘And yet they were so 
negligent as they did not throw in that earth which they digged out of the mine, but 
left it open that it might be seen ; and I myself did see it.” (Court of King James, 


i, 104.) 
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own house,! and as we have seen, they drove it into the middle 
of that of the Parliament House. An operation so delicate and 
critical, especially in the case of an ancient and massive building,” 
would not be undertaken by a professional builder without grave 
misgivings and a multitude of precautions of which our 
excavators knew nothing. It was assuredly nothing less than 
a miracle, if no crack or settlement betrayed these unskilled 
sappers. 

While engaged in making their mine ready for the powder, 
they did not forget the powder for the mine. Of this they 
bought large quantities, which they first stored in a house on 
the opposite side of the Thames, at Lambeth. Thence about 
Candlemas they transferred it to that at Westminster, wishing 
“to have all their danger in one place,” and also to set free for 
work their confederate Keyes, who had been appointed to guard 
it. The transportation must have been an operation very hard to 
perform without observation. The barrels, or rather the hampers 
in which these appear to have been stowed, making the freight 
more bulky and less easily moved, had to be ferried across the 
river, hauled up the Parliament stairs,3 and thence to Percy’s 
house. It must not be forgotten that the persons who did all 
this were in modern phrase men well known to the police 
as eminently dangerous characters. Most of them had been 
engaged in the ill-starred revolt of Essex, or similar attempts, 
and some had actually been under sentence of death for such 
misdemeanours. Cecil himself described them‘ as notorious 
recusants, men spent in their fortunes, and fit for all alterations, 
adding that he had particular information of danger to be 
apprehended at their hands for the Parliament. Nine years 
previously, even before the affair with Essex, the Government 
had its eye upon Catesby, the two Wrights and others as 
“gentlemen hunger-starved for innovations” and “turbulent 


1 Brayley and Britton (History of the Ancient Palace of Westminster, p. 371) 
say that the mine was opened in an old building standing in the garden of Percy’s 
house, and raised against the wall of the Parliament House. It appears, however, 
from the conspirators’ evidence, that the entrance was started from Percy’s house 
itself, and that the confederates never went out of that house while the work was in 
progress, lest their appearance should attract attention. Faukes says that the powder 
was first lodged ‘‘in a lowe Roome nere buylded,” which may be what the authors 
above cited intend. 

? This wall had been built about six hundred years previously under Edward the 
Confessor, 

3 These are seen in the S.E. corner of the map. 

4 Despatch to Cornwallis, November 9, 1605. Winwood, Alemorials, ii. 172. 
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spirits,” whom it would be prudent to place in confinement when 
trouble seemed likely.1_ That men of this stamp should be able 
unnoticed to perform such extraordinary operations about the 
Parliament House, would argue an amount of simplicity and 
supineness on the part of the authorities, with which nothing 
else would lead us to charge them, for they would in fact appear 
to have been most eminently suspicious and vigilant. Not only 
did they entertain at home a legion of spies and informers, who 
insinuated themselves into the society of recusants and other 
suspected persons, but, abroad, their agents were so active and 
efficient as to intercept private letters written from Brussels to 
St. Omers, or from Rome to Naples.2, They even succeeded in 
obtaining earlier information than reached the Catholics in 
England of what passed in the Papal Court; thus we find 
Father Blount writing to Father Parsons, “ Nothing is handled 
so secretly with Paul® about our English affairs that is not 
known here to the Council sooner than to us.”* It does not 
seem probable that such officials could have remained in 
ignorance of the extraordinary proceedings going on at their 
own doors.° 

But the mine was not destined to be completed. One day 
in March, 1605, the workers in it were alarmed by a rushing 
noise almost over their heads. Thinking that they were dis- 
covered they prepared to sell their lives dearly, but Faukes, 
with his usual intrepidity, going to inquire, found that a coal 
merchant was selling off his stock of fuel, which had lain in the 
so-called cellar under the House of Lords, and thus over the 
intended situation of the powder-magazine. The scout ascer- 
tained that it might be possible to hire this chamber, which his 
soldierly eye recognized as far better for his friends’ purpose 
than the excavation at which they were toiling. He came back 
and reported accordingly, and it was resolved to abandon the 


1 Camden to Sir R. Cotton, 1596. Ellis, Original Letters, 2nd Series, iii. 179.) 
Catesby, the two Wrights, Thomas Winter, Grant and Tresham, had certainly been 
engaged in the rebellion of Essex and other similar adventures. Catesby had been 
taken prisoner with Essex and had narrowly escaped with his life on payment of a 
large fine. 

2 Such intercepted letters are preserved in the S.P.O. 3 Pope Paul V. 

* Stonyhurst MSS. Anglia, vi. 64. 

5 Sir Thomas Parry wrote from Paris, October 10, 1605, to Sir Thomas Edmondes, 
his fellow-Ambassador, at Brussels, ‘‘ Somewhat is at present in hand amongst these 
desperate hypocrites, which I trust God shall divert, by the vigilant care of his 
Majesty’s faithful servants and friends abroad, and prudence of his Council at home.” 
(Birch, Historical View, &c. p. 234.) 
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mine and hire the cellar. This, as we have said, was a con- 
spicuous and spacious apartment, above ground, running the 
whole length of the Parliament building, and how they could 


<7 


a ne gence 











[This illustration is from a print of 1606. It sufficiently indicates the character of 
the ‘* Cellar,” but the building represented is the House of Commons, not the’ House 
of Lords.] 
previously have been unaware of its existence appears to be as 
inexplicable, as that the coal-owner and his men should have 
overlooked the operations going on beneath. 
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The bargain for the “cellar” was again conducted in the 
name of Percy, whose mode of proceeding exhibited notions of 
the art of secret conspiracy quite in keeping with the rest of the 
performances. When hiring the house, a twelvemonth before, 





THE POWDER PLotT.! 


1 This picture, ‘‘ invented by Samuell Ward, preacher, of Ipswich,” and printed 
at Amsterdam, 1621, is part of a large composition in triptych form. On the left is 
the Spanish Armada, floating in crescent form. In the centre a Council table, at 
which are seated the Pope, with some Cardinals, the King of Spain, a Jesuit, and the 
Devil. On the right, the plate which we reproduce. This is of interest, as showing 
the extremely secret character of the Cellar, but cannot be taken as a true repre- 
sentation of the House of Lords, the ends of which were hidden by the Painted and 
Princes’ Chambers respectively. Ward probably meant to draw the House of 
Commons, as did the other artist, W. E., whose sketch we have given. This seems 
to show that from the beginning but little care was taken to ensure accuracy in 
connection with histories of the Plot. 
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he appears to have made as much ado as was possible about 
the transaction. The landlady, Susan Whynniard, declared! that 
he had been very importunate in the matter, and succeeded 
“after long suite by him selfe, and great intreaty of Mr. Carleton, 
Mr. Epsley, and other gentlemen belonging to the Earl of 
Northumberland.” It may be remarked that the said Mr. Dudley 
Carleton was Secretary to Sir Thomas Parry, and “was 
patronized by the Lord Viscount Cranborne [Cecil].”? In 
regard of the cellar, Mrs. Whynniard says that he “ laboured very 
earnestly” to have it, and that being referred to Mr. Skynner of 
King Street, he went and obtained his consent, and then hired 
it from her husband? 

The cellar being hired, the powder was presently transported 
thither, a new door being made by Percy’s orders, “that he 
might have a neerer way out of his own house into the sellar.” 
For the removal, Faukes obtained “ brewars slinges,” which he 
had not for the original bringing of them in, and required the 
assistance of others. Twenty barrels were thus stored, in March, 
ten more were added in July, and finally four hogsheads in 
September. They were covered with five hundred faggots and 
three thousand billets, brought into the cellar by hired porters, 
and afterwards piled up by Faukes.? On the top of the barrels 
he placed iron bars and stones, “to make the breach the greater,” 
and thus the preparations were complete.® 


1 November 7, 1605. Gunpowder Plot Book, 39. 

2 Birch, Historical View, p. 227. 

3 Mr. Whynniard appears to have died very suddenly at the time of the discovery. 
Goodman writes (Court of King James, i. 107): ‘‘ For the keeper of the parliament 
house, who let out the lodgings to Percy, it is said that as soon as ever he heard the 
news what Percy intended, he instantly fell into a fright and died; so that it could 
not be certainly known who procured him the house, or by whose means.” 

4 Faukes’ Confession, Nov. 6, 1605. Gunpowder Plot Book, 16. These trans- 
actions are thus recorded in ALischeefes Mysterie. 

These Pioneers through Piercies chamber brought 
Th’ exhausted earth, great baskets full of clay ; 
Thereby t’ have made a mighty concave vau't, 
And of the house the ground worke tooke away : 

But then at last an obstacle they finde, 

Which to remove, proud Piercy casts in's mind. 
A thick stone wall their passage then did let ; 
Whereby they cou'd not finish their intent. 

Then forthwith Piercy did a sellar get, 
Under that sacred house for yeerely rent : 

Feigning to fill't with Char coal, Wood, and Beere, 

From all suspect themselves to cloake and cleere. 

5 Evidence of Gideon Gibbins, Nov. 5, 1605. S.P.O. Dom. James J, xvi. 24. 

6 It is somewhat astonishing to find Cecil in his account of the Plot apparently 
ignorant or forgetful of the episode of the Mine. Writing to Cornwallis, November 
9, 1605, he says, ‘* This Peircey had a bout a year and a halfe a goe hyred a parte 
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The most perplexing feature of the whole mysterious story 
is the terrible nature of the danger which, on the theory of its 
privity to the Plot, the Government deliberately faced. Can it 
be imagined that the Ministers ventured to risk such a catas- 
trophe as even an accidental and premature explosion would 
have involved, and allowed men so reckless and desperate as 
Faukes and his associates to enjoy so terrible a power? This 
is undoubtedly the strongest argument against the theories of 
their enemies. 

It is, however, impossible on any supposition to escape from 
the difficulty. We know that the presence of the powder was 
suspected at least for five days, and on Cecil’s own authority for 
ten, before any step was taken to obviate the danger, and this 
too when many threatening symptoms might well have goaded 
the criminals to desperation. Yet not only did the authorities 
proceed in the most tranquil and deliberate manner, but the 
visit of the Chamberlain on the 4th, seemed expressly designed 
to create an alarm which might easily have precipitated the 
explosion. Faukes, when arrested, declared that had he been 
within reach of it when his captors appeared, he would certainly 
have fired the train; and undoubtedly he was the man to have 
done it. It does not appear impossible that those who risked 
the peril in so acute a form, might have faced it for a longer 
space. 

Over and above this, there are unquestionably some circum- 
stances regarding the powder itself, which are not easy to 
understand. How did a few individuals contrive without 
remark to accumulate such a quantity?! It is perhaps worthy 


of Vyniards house in the old Palace, from whence hee had accesse into this vault to 
lay his wood and cole, and as it seemeth now, taken this place of purpose to work 
some mischiefe in a fitt tyme.” The breaching of the wall should, it would seem, have 
suggested more positive language. On the back of the contract for the hire of the 
house, May 24, 1604, the Secretary has endorsed, ‘‘ The bargaine for the blooddy 
sellar” (Gunpowder Plot Book, 1), but the cellar to which such an epithet might be 
applied was not hired for ten months afterwards. According to the 7rue and Perfect 
Relation, Sir E. Coke, at the trial of the conspirators, impressing on his hearers the 
providential nature of the discovery, declared: ‘‘If the Cellar had not beene hired, 
the Mynework could hardly or not at all have been discovered ; for the Mine was 
neither found nor suspected untill the danger was passed, and the capitall offenders 
apprehended, and by themselves upon examination confessed.” (Sig. I, 3. b.) 

The date at which the mining was begun, suggested one of his characteristic 
sallies of humour: he bade the audience observe, ‘‘ That it was in the entring of the 
Sunne into the Tropique of Capricorne, when they began their Myne, Noting that 
by Myning they should descend, and by hanging ascend.” (Sig. I, 4. b.) 

The 11th of December, Old Style, was the shortest day. 

1 Barclay, Conspiratio Anglicana, says that there were 9,000 lbs, or over four tons. 
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of notice that they seem to have found reason to be dis- 
satisfied with its explosive qualities, for we are told that 
they brought in more, in July, suspecting that originally laid 
up to have become “dank.”! More remarkable is what 
followed the discovery. The most minute and searching investi- 
gations were then instituted, concerning the conspirators and 
all connected with them. We find copious evidence about their 
haunts and lodgings, the company they had kept, the boatmen 
who had conveyed them hither and thither, the porters who 
had carried billets for them, the carpenters who had worked 
on their premises ;? we have inquiries as to whence were 
procured the iron bars laid upon the barrels; we hear of 
sword hilts engraved with the emblems of the Passion for 
Rookwood, Christopher Wright, and another; of three beaver 
hats purchased by the same Wright ; and of the sixpence which 
he gave the boy who brought them; but concerning the gun- 
powder, no word appears ever to have been asked, whence it 
came, or who furnished it. 

The conduct of the Government after the disclosure is no 
less remarkable, and certainly does not seem to bear out the 
idea that they had narrowly escaped from an appalling catas- 
trophe. We should naturally anticipate that, startled by such an 
alarm, they would have taken most stringent precautions against 
the recurrence of such a danger. So far, however, was this from 
being done, that the notorious “Cellar” continued to be leased 
to any one who chose to take it, and to be the receptacle of 
lumber of all sorts eminently fitted to hide destructive materials. 
It was not for seventy-three years that fears on this score were 
heard of. Then, terrified by the fables of Titus Oates, the 
Parliament bethought itself of Guy Faukes, and ordered the 
cellar to be inspected. This was done, November, 1678, by 
Sir Christopher Wren and Sir Jonas Moore, who reported that 
the vaults and cellars under and near the House of Lords, were 
of such a nature that there could be no assurance of safety: 
wherefore it was ordered that they should be cleared of all 
timber, firewood, coals, and other materials, and that passages 
should be made through them all, to the end that they might 


1 Winter’s Confession, November 23, 1605. Gunpowder Plot Book, 214. 

2 One of the strangest particulars is that, according to the statement of Mrs. 
Whynniard (Gunpowder Plot Book, 39), Faukes had carpenters and other workfolk 
in the house ‘‘ for mending and repairing thereof,” on November 4th, the day before 
it was to be blown to pieces. The presence of such people would appear very 
undesirable from the conspirators’ point of view. 
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easily be examined.! At this time, and not before, appears to 
have been instituted the traditional searching of the cellars on 
the eve of Parliament.* 

As sufficiently appears from the various particulars sketched 
above, no one among the conspirators played a more important 
part than Thomas Percy. In his name the house and sub- 
sequently the “cellar” were taken. Faukes, disguised under 
the name of Johnson, passed for his servant, and when the news 
that the famous letter had been shown to Cecil and to the King, 
made the rest of the band think of attempting to save them- 
selves by flight, it was he who determined that they must 
“abide the uttermost trial.” If there were any foul play as to 
the initiation of the Plot, undoubtedly he and Catesby were the 
men who were worked upon, and through them the others ; 
if there were a mystery connected with Monteagle, it was they 
who could have solved it; it was recognized on all hands that 
more important evidence could be obtained from them than 
from any of the rest, and it should therefore have been a special 
object to take them alive. Yet, as we know, precisely these two 
men were killed in the field, though they were not in a condition 
to defend themselves effectually, and the man who shot them 
received a handsome pension. Hence some men marvelled at so 
strange a piece of bungling, while others did not hesitate to say 
that express orders had been given from head-quarters that these 
two were not to be made prisoners, “ who, it may be, would have 
revealed some evil counsel given.”* Concerning Percy there is 
another curious circumstance. Very shortly before the intended 
blow, he had been away in the north of England, returning to 
London only on Saturday, November 2nd. In his oft-quoted 
despatch, Cecil tells Cornwallis that he had with difficulty 
ascertained this fact from Faukes. He says: “In the meantime 
we have found out (though he [Faukes] denied it long) that on 
Saturday night the 3rd (sic) of November, he [Percy] came 
post out of the North.” After this it is somewhat surprising 
to find that on October 25th a pass was issued by the 
Commissioners of the North for Thomas Percy posting to 
Court upon the King’s especial service, with injunctions to all 
mayors, sheriffs, and postmasters, to supply him on the road 


1 The Whole Series of all that hath been transacted in the House of Peers concern- 
ing the Popish Plot (1681), p. 14. 

2 Smith, Antiquities of Westminster, p. 44. 

3 Goodman, Court of King James, i. 1€7. 
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with three able and sufficient horses. It should have been no 
hard matter for a Secretary of State to learn the movements 
of one who travelled in such fashion. 

When they found that the design was without doubt 
discovered and Faukes arrested, the other conspirators, except 
Tresham, fled into the country and desperately attempted to 
stir up the rebellion which was to have been the sequel of the 
explosion and the wholesale destruction caused thereby.” 

If it were true that the Government had information of an 
extensive conspiracy amongst the Catholics, this move would 
certainly have appeared sufficiently alarming, and the reports 
which soon came pouring in from the magistrates of Warwickshire 
and Worcestershire, the scene of the attempt, seemed calculated 
to deepen the Minister’s anxiety. These declared* that the 
numbers of the insurgents were constantly increasing, that but 
a feeble force could be brought to meet them, and that they 
had seized horses and arms. Nevertheless, we find the Secretary 
as imperturbably tranquil as he had been in presence of the 
powder, fully aware, moreover, of the true state of the case, and 
that the rebels would be able to do nothing serious. He wrote 
to Cornwallis, that the Council were of opinion that an officer 
should be sent down from London to direct the operations, and 
that accordingly the Earl of Devonshire was being despatched. 
“ Although,” he added, “I am easily perswaded that this Faggot 
will be burnt to Ashes before hee shall be twenty miles upon 
his way.” The prescience of the Minister was not at fault. 
Before his letter was despatched news arrived of the utter 
collapse of the foolish and unsupported enterprise. 

So much for the obvious difficulties attached to the history 
as it has reached us. If regarding its issue we were to apply 
the test recommended by the Roman Orator, and in order to 
discover the author should ask, To whose benefit did it turn? 
there could be little difficulty as to the answer suggested. One 
man undoubtedly gained exceedingly from the abortive attempt, 
the King’s Secretary of State. In the first place, he obtained a 
free hand for that policy on which it is clear his heart was set.4 


'S.P.0. Dom. James I. xv. 106. 

? Their intention was to proclaim as sovereign one of the King’s children; 
Charles, Duke of York (afterwards Charles I.), if possible, or, failing him, his sister 
Elizabeth. 

3 S.P.0. Dom James I. xvi. 32. 34. 

* On October 17, 1605, more than a week before the Monteagle letter, Cecil 
wrote to Sir T, Edmondes, the Ambassador at Brussels, concerning ‘‘the insolencies of 
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Moreover, he amply fortified his own position, which sundry 
rivals were anxious to assail, and secured an unquestioned 
tenure of power, despite great unpopularity, till the end of his 
life.’ As to his success in this respect, we are told as to the 
penal enactments adopted in consequence of the Plot, “In 
passing these laws for the security of the Protestant Religion, 
the Earl of Salisbury exerted himself with distinguished zeal 
and vigour, which gained him great love and honour from 
the Kingdom, as appeared in some measure, in the universal 
attendance on him at his installation with the Order of the 
Garter, on the 20th of May, 1606, at Windsor.” ? 

Nor can it be doubted that, however the conspiracy may 
have originated, the Secretary saw in it a means for improving 
his own position, by causing it to appear in so critical a con- 
juncture that he was necessary for the safety of the State. This 
is shown by the remarkable manifesto which he issued shortly 
after the discovery, a document which appears to be almost 
forgotten, though it well deserves attentive study, for nowhere 


the Priests and Jesuits, whose mouths we cannot stop better, than by contemning 
their vain and malicious discourses ; only the evil which biteth is the poisoned bite, 
wherewith every youth is taken, that cometh amongst them; which liberty must, 
for one cause or another, be retrenched.” (Birch, Hzstorical View, p. 234.) 

After the “discovery” he promised the King that there should not be a Jesuit 
left in England. 

1 At his death Northampton wrote to Rochester (May 22, 1612), ** The little man 
is dead, for which so many rejoice, and so few even seem to be sorry.” (Dom. James 1. 
Ixix. 56.) On May 27, Chamberlain wrote to Dudley Carleton: ‘* As the case stands 
yt was best he gave over the world, for they say his friends fell from him apace, and 
sume neere about him, . . . I never knew so freat a man so soone and so generally 
censured, for mens tongues walk very liberally and freely, but how truly I cannot 
judge.” (Zééd. 57.) Another from the same to the same (June 25) mentions that 
libels on ‘‘ the late Lord” appear daily. (Zd¢d. 75.) 

2 Birch, Historical View, p. 256. This installation was an almost regal triumph. 
Baker says that Cecil was attended on the occasion ‘‘ beyond ordinary promotion.” 
Howes writes that he set forth from his house in the Strand ‘‘ being almost as 
honourably accompanied, and with as great Trayne of Lordes, Knights, Gentlemenne, 
and officers of the Court, with others besides his peculiar servants very richly attired, 
and bravely mounted, as was the King when he ridin state thorough London.” 
(Continuation of Stow’s Anna/s.) 

The Dictionary of National Biography and Doyle’s Official Baronage place this 
installation in 1605. That this is an error is shown by the fact (mentioned by all 
the chroniclers) that the 20th of May fell on a Tuesday. 

Mr. Bellasis, Lancaster Herald, kindly supplies the following information from 
documents in the College of Arms : 

Leake’s MS. ii. 219, says that ** Cecil was elected K.G. at a Chapter in Easter 


week, 1606, and installed 22 May.” 
Belty and Sir Harry Nicholas say: ‘Elected and invested 24 April, installed 


20 May, 1606.” 
Easter was that year April 20. 
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else do we find evidence so clearly suggesting that undoubted 
cleverness has overreached itself by being somewhat too clever. 

The history of this document is as complicated as all else 
connected with this tortuous business. In November, 1605, 
there is said to have been thrown into the Earl of Salisbury’s 
court a threatening letter addressed to that nobleman, inti- 
mating the resolve of five Catholics, who because of the course 
he threatened to pursue towards their co-religionists in conse- 
quence of the Plot, had vowed his death, and would infallibly 
accomplish their purpose. It seems impossible to doubt that 
this missive was a fabrication concocted in order to afford 
opportunity for a reply." 


1 The writers are made to say, 

(a) That the Gunpowder Plot was most wicked and indefensible, the work 
‘fof some more fierie and turbulent than zealous and dispassionate 
Catholicks;” and that Catholics in general abhor it as much as any 
Protestant. 

(4) That, however, for the cause mentioned above, some good men, for zeal 
of Religion and the salvation of souls, have resolved to make away with 
his Lordship. 

(c) That of the five who have undertaken this, none knows the others, yet is 
it arranged who is to make the first attempt, and who afterwards in order. 

(d@) That the assassins may be counted on to carry out their intention, since 
death has no terrors for them, two being in so weak a state of body that 
they cannot live above three or four months; and the other three so 
distressed in themselves and their friends as that their present griefs do 
dull all apprehension of death. 

A commentary on this strange composition is happily supplied by one whose position 
invests it with special value. Father Giles Schondonck, the Jesuit Rector of 
St. Omers, writing (Feb. 27, N.S., 1606) to Father Baldwin, S.J. (who was 
strenuously declared by the English Government to be one of the conspirators 
beyond the seas), says (S.P.O. Dom. James J. xviii. 97), ‘I have read and re-read 
Cecil’s book, which you left with me. If you want my opinion of it, I recognize 
therein many flowers of wit and eloquence, and a composition well adapted to its 
purpose: but the original letter to which this brilliant reply is made, I utterly 
mistrust, for it seems altogether worthless and fraudulent, and rather to have been 
concocted by our enemies, to arouse hatred against our Faith, than by any Catholic 
and religious spirit. For, mark. In the commencement, the writers reprobate that 
first conspiracy [the Powder Plot] as impious and abominable (and most rightly), 
and as devised by men turbulent rather than truly Catholic (and there also I agree) : 
yet, farther on, they appear to approve the design of the five men who have vowed 
the death of Cecil, as thinking this the only help and remedy for the condition of 
Catholics. Now, what consistency there is here, I fail to see. For if they condemn 
that first crime as impious and detestable, under what colour, or with what conscience, 
can they advocate or defend the second? The sole difference is that the first was 
directed to the destruction of many, the latter of one. But no man who has in him 
any spark of true religion, can defend the one or the other, much less approve it.” 

He goes on to observe that men such as the new conspirators are described, are 
not of the stuff of which those are made by whom desperate deeds are done. 

The original of this letter is in Latin; it has been completely misunderstocd by 
the Calendarer of State Papers, 
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As a reply to these threats Cecil published his pamphlet,} 
which was printed by the King’s printer, in exactly the same 
form and style as the “King’s Book,” and bore as a motto, 
Qui facit vivere, docet orare.” The sum and substance of the 
Earl's curious apology is as follows. 

Having resolved to recall his thoughts from the earthly 
theatre to higher things, which statesmen are supposed to 
neglect overmuch, he felt he could choose no better theme for 
his meditations than the King’s Book, wherein so many lively 
images of God’s great favour and providence are represented, 
every line discovering where Apelles’ hand hath been ; so that 
all may see that now there needs no Elisha to tell the King of 
Israel what the Aramites do in their privatest councils. 

While in this most serious and silent meditation, divided 
between rapture at God’s infinite mercy and justice, and thought 
of his own happiness to live under such a King, pleasing to 
God for his zealous endeavours to cleanse the vessels of his 
kingdom from the dregs and lees of the Romish grape,—and 
while his heart was not a little cheered to observe any note 
of his own name in the Royal register, for one that had been 
of any use in this so fortunate discovery,—as the poor day 
labourer who taketh contentment when he passeth that glorious 
architecture, to the building whereof he can remember to have 
carried some few sticks and_ stones,? (while thus happily 
employed) he was grieved to find himself singled out, he knows 
not why, from the honourable body of the Council, with which 
he would be content to be identified, as the author of the policy 
which is being pursued; and, conscious that in his humble 
person the Body of Authority is assailed, he thinks it well, for 
once, to make reply. 

He then gives the letter of which we have spoken, and 
presently goes on: 

“Though I participate not with the follies of that Flie who 
thought herself to raise the Dust because she sate on the 
chariot-wheel, yet I am so far from disavowing my honest 
ambition of my Masters Favour, as I am desirous that the 


1 An Answere to certaine Scandalous Papers, scattered abroad under Colour of a 


Catholicke Admonition. 

2 «Fle who makes us to live, teaches us to pray.” 

3 Sanderson writes: ‘‘ The Jesuites had a note of Cecil’s name in their Register, 
not against them as a Day-labourer, that carried some few stones or sticks, but the 
Master Workman whose forein and domestick Engineers wrought in this Mine of 


Discovery.” (Complete History, p. 334-) 
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World should hold me, not so much his creature, by the unde- 
served Honours I hold from his Grace and Power, as my desire 
to be the Shadow of his Mind, and to frame my judgment, 
knowledge and affections, according to his. Towards whose 
Royal Person I shall glory more to be always found an honest 
and humble subject, than I should to command absolutely in 
any other calling.” 

Of those who have conspired against him he says compara- 
tively little, assuming however as self-evident, that they are set 
on by some priest, who, after the manner of his kind, doth 
“carie the unlearned Catholickes, like Hawks hooded, into those 
dangerous positions.” But as for himself, let all understand that 
he is not the man to neglect his duty on account of the personal 
danger it involves. “ Farre I hope it shall be from mee, who 
know so well in whose HOLY BOOKE my days are numbred, 
once to entertaine a thought to purchase a spanne of time, at so 
deare a rate, as for the feare of any mortal power, in my poore 
Talent, Aut Deo, aut Patria, aut Patri patrie deesse.” 

The extreme ability of the document thus summarized, 
considered as a political manifesto, it is impossible to deny: 
but that so carefully elaborated and artificial a composition would 
ever have been produced in presence of a real and imminent 
danger, it is equally impossible to think. It must likewise be 
noted that no measures seem to have been adopted for the 
detection of the threatened assassins. Having afforded an 
opportunity for the Minister’s appeal to the country, these vague 
and shadowy individuals appear to have been allowed to drop 
out of notice, as having done their work. 


Such are some of the difficulties which must be met before 
we are in a position to pass a final judgment as to the truth of 
this mysterious episode. That we are in possession of such 
evidence as will invest any verdict with irrefragable authority, 
cannot be asserted, and there is reason to fear that at this 
distance of time such evidence will never be discovered. But, 
nevertheless, from what we have seen, thus much appears to be 
placed beyond doubt, that the story told by the Government 
was false, not only in its details, but in its substance, and that, 
so far from being startled and horrified by the discovery at 
the last moment of an unsuspected peril, the statesmen of the 
period, dissimulating their knowledge, had played with the 
intending conspirators, using them as tools. The Government 
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undoubtedly saw in the Plot a great opportunity for striking 
a blow at the Catholics of England in general; and 
succeeded in doing so. Before any evidence had been procured, 
sweeping charges were made against the whole body of the 
priesthood ; and these charges continued to be officially recorded 
after it became clear that no evidence was to be had in support 
of them.' With regard to the priests specifically accused, charges 
were made in the absence of proof; proofs were sought by 
means of violence and deceit ; and evidence was unscrupulously 
tampered with and falsified; yet in the end, it was found 
necessary to publish a false account even of this evidence, and 
of the whole proceedings, in order to bear out the case for the 
prosecution. Beyond this, while the design of the conspirators 
was so foolish, as well as wicked, that no man of sense could 
have imagined that any good could come of it for the cause it 
was intended to benefit, its preposterous character was eminently 
suited to excite the popular imagination, so as to furnish a 
powerful weapon for the injury of all who might be supposed to 
have been accomplices ; while the whole method of proceeding 
on the part of the conspirators, was so fatuous as to make it 
impossible that the Government should have been in ignorance 
of what was going on. On the other hand, many circumstances 
indicate that the authorities were not taken by surprise, but, 
making the “discovery” at the moment most opportune for 
their purposes, utilized it with a calm dexterity quite incon- 
sistent with their own professions of alarm. In particular, it is, 
as we have seen, almost universally conceded, that the famous 
letter on which the whole story of this “discovery” depends, 
was in truth a fraud, devised expressly to conceal the real facts 
of the case, and it seems not unfair to argue with the Earl of 
Castlemaine?—-“ ’tis argument enough to assert this, that if a 
person, a fam’d Professor in Tricks, as Osborne acknowledges 
him to be, and one also accused for determining our extirpation, 
according to Sanderson,—I say it is argument enough, to assert 
this, That if such a Person contrived a most material Part, he 
contrived also the rest : and certainly (with some considerations 


1 In the Act for an Annual Thanksgiving, Parliament declared that ‘‘ many 
malignant and devilish papists, jesuits and seminary priests, conspired most horribly,” 
and spoke of “that more than barbarous and horrible attempt,. . . lately under- 
taken by the instigation of jesuits and seminaries, and in advancement of their 
religion, by their scholars taught and instructed by them to that purpose.” (Statutes 
at Large, Cambridge, 1763, vii. 145 and 150.) 

> Catholique Apology, p. 409. 
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upon it) this miraculous Letter which discover’d the whole Plot, 
will discover our Statesman to be the Author of it.”? 

On the whole, therefore, while confessing our inability to 
arrive at any absolute judgment, we must acknowledge our 
readiness to accept the statement which we have seen attributed 
to Archbishop Usher, “ that if Papists knew what he knew, the 
blame of the Gunpowder Treason would not lie on them.” 








THE CONSPIRATORS, FROM A PRINT PUBLISHED AT AMSTERDAM, 


1 Something has been said of the extraordinary stress laid upon this document, 
which seems to show that it was felt to be of far greater importance than outsiders 
might be inclined to suppose. If one of the conspirators had in reality warned a 
close friend and near relative [Tresham was Monteagle’s brother-in-law], the circum- 
stance, however fortunate, would not have been surprising or unnatural. The 
Government, however, always treated the letter as being, in Castlemaine’s phrase, 
something miraculous, and actually appear to have sent a copy of it to the English 
Ambassadors at foreign Courts; they certainly sent one to Cornwallis, in Spain, and 
to Edmondes, at Brussels. On the supposition that the letter was a trick, it is not 
difficult to understand their anxiety to prove that it was actually received. 








The Music of the Heavens. 


“When the morning stars praised me together, and all the sons of God 
made a joyful melody.” (Job xxxviii. 7.) 

Happy am I to see the night behold, 
In silent ecstasy,—oh ! happy night !— 
Her choristers, the stars, in order due 
From -space’s sacred cloisters throng the Dome 
Of God’s own fair Cathedral : deep in prayer 
She hears—for toil and mirth and grief lie still 
In sleep; the sea is sleeping ; dream the winds 
Amid the lonely hills—silent she hears 
How, far and near, each mystic voice intones 
That Canon, whose one theme, the first and last, 
The Alpha and the Omega of song, 
Floods ever with rich harmonies the courts, 
Whence hither, day and night, God’s angels bring 
Sweet messages of peace to man. The tide 
Of praise advancing fills the vaulted depths. 
Night sighs; and e’en the sleeping hearts of men 
Long, in their dreams, for God their only good, 
While far above, the psalm of heav’n rolls on: 
“ All glory be to Thee, Eternal Word.” 


And shall we sleep in peace, while onward still 
Our sinful world speeds by the sinless stars ? 
Unharmed ?—How long, O Merciful, how long ? 
Thy dear dawn faithfully unfolds the day, 
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Thine hours still climb to noon, though days and hours 
And every virgin-dawn must needs bear on 

Sin’s heavy Night, so steadfastly enthroned, 

So starless, in the selfish hearts of men. . . 

Not wholly starless—for where’er the sun, 

Waking reveals such loveless Night ; some eyes, 
Nay, myriad eyes, beam towards our Father's Face 
Their poor reflection of His Perfect Love. 

Nor songless quite this Night. Oh, hark! oh, see! 
From myriad hearts that drink ethereal light, 

Mid graceless, thankless, all-unconscious gloom— 
Stars undefiled by murkiest darkness, stars 

Which pierce the rankest mists of sin, stars blest 
With angel-sight, throbbing with angel-joy, 
Themselves a joy to angels,—from such hearts 
Each dawn draws fresh the universal hymn, 
Caught from the lingering harmonies of heav'n, 


“ All glory be to Thee, Eternal Word.” 


JOHN GEORGE GRETTON, 








The Religious Test Acts, 


CONSIDERED IN THEIR EFFECTS ON THE CHARACTER 
AND MORALITY OF THE ENGLISH NATION. 


—_—>———_ 


WRITERS of history generally give more prominence to certain 
transitory events, such as coronations, battles, conspiracies, 
changes of Ministry, than to laws which endure for centuries, 
exert a continual pressure, and mould the character of a nation. 
They record, indeed, the act of legislation, and, in due time, of 
repeal, but say very little of the good or bad effects of either. 
In their care to avoid the verbosity of our legal style, they often 
give an abridgement so inadequate, that the reader, however 
attentive, cannot discover the extension of the law or its 
exceptions, its provisions and penalties, or its mitigations. 
Thus Hume, in recording the Corporation Act of 1661, does 
not deem the clause regarding reception of the “Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper,” as of sufficient importance to deserve 
mention; neither does Lingard in his few paragraphs about 
the Test Act of 1673, tell us in° what terms the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation was to be repudiated. He says that the 
Bill for the exclusion of Catholics from Parliament, which was 
passed in 1678, required a declaration “that the worship of the 
Church of Rome is idolatrous,” but nowhere explains the 
meaning of this phrase. So that the reader, familiar with 
the Anglican Book of Homilies, would naturally suppose, that 
the veneration of images was aimed at, and not the Holy Mass, 
and the invocation of the Blessed Virgin Mary and of the saints. 

I draw the conclusion that, those who may wish to get an 
accurate knowledge of the inner life of their country, must 
supplement their histories by the statutes at large, or at least 
by legal hand-books of an historical character, like Burn’s 
Ecclesiastical Law, by debates in Parliament, special pamphlets 
and general literature. 


1 An address to the Historical Researc Society, April 1, 1895. 
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It is with the help of such sources of information that I 
propose to consider the various Religious Test Acts and their 
influence on the national character and morality.! 

Let me begin by limiting my subject. I am not going to 
speak in general of the penal laws against Catholics since the 
Reformation. I have nothing to say to-night of oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, and of repudiation of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. I have not to speak of the prohibition of Catholic 
worship, of the laws against priests, of death, imprisonment, or 
fines for saying or hearing Holy Mass; nor have I to edify you 
with thrilling stories of Catholic fidelity and heroism. 

It is the peculiarity of the class of English laws to which I 
am asking your attention, that what the laws themselves called 
“the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper” formed the principal 
test. This was especially the case in the later development of 
legislation. But all religious tests regarded attendance at 
public worship, whether sacramental or not. Laws regarding 
Common Prayer, and laws regarding Communion, these are my 
limits. My subject therefore regards Protestant rather than 
Catholic worship. I am not to treat of the worship that was 
prohibited, but of that which was established, and in which all 
were required to participate. Yet it will be seen, as I go on, 
that the later Test Acts required an insulting repudiation of 
Catholic faith and worship. So that I might distinguish twa 
epochs, or rather two phases, of religious tests, that of sacrilege 
and that of blasphemy; sacrilege in the enforced reception 
of the Protestant Sacrament, and blasphemy in the enforced 
repudiation of the Catholic Sacrament. 

Let me, however, hasten to explain that there will be 
nothing controversial or even doctrinal in my method of treating 
this history. The sincerest Protestant, whether of High Church 
or Low, whether Anglican or Dissenter, need take no offence 
at anything that I shall say. If I call the compulsory reception 
of Protestant Communion sacrilege, I should use the same 
term of a similar reception of the Sacrament venerated and 
worshipped by Catholics, and I should use it with still greater 
emphasis. 


Test laws are the result of nationalism in religion. It was 
a generally admitted principle among the great nations of 


1 The Parliaments of Ireland and of Scotland had their Test Laws, but these 
would require separate treatment. 
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antiquity, that worship was a matter of State policy ; that every 
member of a nation should join in the national worship, while 
it was reserved for the educated few to discuss freely among 
themselves the truth of things Divine. Thus there was a perfect 
divorce between philosophy and religion, between truth and 
worship. On the other hand, our Divine Master proclaimed a 
universal worship in spirit and in truth, and St. Augustine in 
his book on true religion, written when he was a layman, 
in which are contained the thoughts that brought him to 
the Church, says that if Christianity had effected this thing 
alone, to put an end to nationalism in religion, compromise 
and lying in worship, it would deserve unspeakable gratitude. 

These were first principles in Christendom at the opening of 
the sixteenth century, nor did Henry VIII., by his assumption 
of the title of Supreme Head of the Anglican Church, intend to 
contradict them. His intention was to throw off Papal inter- 
ference, and*he claimed for the Royal authority the control of 
the clergy, and the maintenance of Catholic truth and worship. 

It was, however, soon found that Royal headship implied 
much more than this, and especially that it reintroduced into 
Christendom the pagan principle of nationalism in religion. 
For, when the divinely guided and central authority is gone, 
quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? who should keep the Royal heads 
themselves within the Catholic Faith and worship? The title 
descended to a child, who was the mere tool of Calvinistic heretics, 
and it afterwards passed to a series of sovereigns, who, while 
they present personally a strange medley of religious opinions, 
Calvinist and Lutheran, as Supreme Heads had to exact 
conformity with the worship first established by the caprice of 
Parliament, and then obstinately defended by the narrow and 
insular spirit it had itself engendered. 

It is a curious fact, in connection with Test Acts, that the 
first of the series, devised by Henry VIII., was the exact con- 
tradictory of that provided in virtue of the same royal pre- 
rogative, by Charles II. The first of Henry’s famous six 
Articles runs as follows: “In the Sacrament of the Altar, after 
the consecration, there remains no substance of bread and wine, 

1 De vera Religione, n. 8. In the reign of Victoria, England is faithful to the 
heathen theory. On May 26, 1887, Dean Church wrote to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury : ‘‘ What all see is that, while Mr. Bell Cox goes to prison for having 
lighted candles, and mixed water with the wine, dignified clergy of the Church can 


make open question of the personality of God, and the fact of the Resurrection, and 
the promise of immortality.” (Church’s Zz/e and Letters, p. 324.) 
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but under these forms the natural Body and Blood of Christ are 
present.” 

The Act of Charles decreed that the following declaration 
should be made: “I do declare, that I do believe that there is 
not any Transubstantiation in the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, or in the elements of bread and wine, at or after the 
consecration thereof by any person whatsoever.” 

Such is Royal or national theology. The proposition of 
Henry VIII. was Catholic; yet it was Catholic oniy by Royal 
caprice. It might just as well have been heretical. Had Henry 
lived a little longer he would probably have changed his mind 
and his laws on this matter, as he did on so many others. 

But he died, and the child Edward succeeded both to his 
crown and to the headship of the English Church, though not 
to his father’s theology. Immediately the six Articles were 
repealed, Communion in both kinds was decreed, an English 
form of Communion was made an appendix to the Latin Mass. 
In promulgating this, the young King lays much stress on unity. 
His very purpose in issuing the new form is “lest any man, 
fancying and devising a sundry way by himself, in the use of 
this most blessed Sacrament of unity, there might thereby arise 
an unseemly and ungodly diversity.” We must not let these 
words go unmarked. Though issued in Edward’s name, they 
were in all probability penned by him who was the source to 
England of all schisms and heresy, Thomas Cranmer. This 
man, though a Zuinglian or Calvinist at heart, had under Henry 
taught the Real Presence, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and 
Transubstantiation. Now, under Edward, when about to sow 
the seeds of all dissensions, he starts with aphorisms concerning 
unity. He thinks it a small thing to break with Christian nations 
and former ages, but will tolerate no dissentient from the 
national unity, which he hopes to establish through his Royal 
pupil. 

The youthful head—he was just ten years old—urged the 
people to accept gratefully this first-fruit of his Royal care, “that 
we may be encouraged” (I must not change a word of this 
remarkable proclamation) “that we may be encouraged, from 
time to time, further to travail for the reformation and edifying 
of our subjects and for the advancement of true religion. Which 
thing we (by the help of God) most earnestly intend to bring to 
effect. Willing all our loving subjects, in the meantime, to stay 
and quiet themselves with this our direction, as men content to 
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follow our authority (according to the bounden duty of subjects). 
. . . We would not have our subjects so much to mislike our 
judgment, so much to mistrust our zeal, as though we either 
could not discern what were to be done, or would not do all 
things in due time. God be praised, we know both what by 
His word is meet to be redressed, and have an earnest mind, 
by the advice of our most dear uncle, and other of our Privy 
Council, with all diligence to set forth the same, as it may most 
stand with God’s glory and edifying and quietness of our people ; 
which we doubt not but all our obedient and loving subjects will 
quietly and reverently tarry for.”! 

O great English nation, has it come to this! After a 
thousand years of unity, has it come to this, that you should 
be treated like children in the nursery, and told to wait for 
the Word of God from the mouth of a Royal stripling under 
the tutelage of Somerset and Cranmer? Soon after this came 
the Act ‘of Uniformity, promulgating the new liturgy or 
Book of Common Prayer; and it is amusing to find, that 
while asking the nation to swallow this camel at one gulp, 
Edward’s Parliament strains at the gnat of Catholic liturgical 
varieties. In the preamble of the Act a complaint is made of 
the diversities by which Catholic England has been hitherto dis- 
turbed in the toleration of the uses of Sarum, York, Bangor, 
and Lincoln; and this pitiful joke is still perpetuated in the 
Preface to the Book of Common Prayer. To put an end to 
these dire disorders the legislators declared that the Bishops had 
“with one uniform agreement” (which was a notorious false- 
hood) and “by the aid of the Holy Ghost” (which was—well ! 
let us say a strong affirmation) “set forth, and delivered to his 
highness, to his great comfort and quietness of mind, a book 
entitled “The Book of Common Prayer.” This was made the 
law of the land and the second great Test. No other form was 
to be tolerated in England, and all who should dare “ to derogate, 
deprave, or despise the said book in interludes, plays, songs, 
rhymes, or any other open words,” were to suffer grievous pains 
and penalties. The nursery-children were to be whipped, if they 
made wry faces at the Royal brimstone and treacle. 

Unity, then, was to be the characteristic of the new English 
worship, and the sacrament of unity was to be its keystone. 
But Dominus subsannabit eos—“ The Lord shall laugh them to 
scorn.” The whirlwinds of doctrine that immediately swept 


1 Wilkins, iv, 11; Tierney, ii, Ixvi, 
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over the country were symbolized in the altars themselves. You 
have no doubt heard that a question is still agitated among 
Anglicans as to the proper legal position of the minister at the 
communion-table. I am going to read you extracts from two 
very rare books printed in Queen Mary’s days, which, if they 
do not solve the liturgical question for to-day, will show you 
how it was solved in the days of Edward VI. 

The first is from a sermon of Roger Edgeworth, a canon of 
Wells, preached in the days of Queen Mary. “This (he says) 
is the very property of heresies, that they be ever unsteadfast, 
and not agreeing among themselves. For example, how many 
manners and divers ways of ministering the Communion have 
we had amongst us? I have known one while the priest to take 
the bread upon the patten of the chalice, and turned his back 
to the altar, and his face down to the people, and said the words 
of consecration over the bread, and then laid it upon the altar, 
and afterwards done likewise with the chalice and the wine. 
Then, because there seemed too much reverence to be given to 
the Sacrament by this way, the people were all driven out of 
the chancel, except the ministers, that the Communion should 
not be commonly seen nor worshipped. And anon, that way 
seemed not best, and therefore there was veils or curtains drawn ; 
yea, and in some churches the very Lent-cloth or veil, hanged 
up though it were with Alleluia in the Easter time, to hide it, 
that no man_should see what the priest did, nor hear what he 
said. Then this way pleased not, and the altars were pulled 
down, and the tables set up, and all the observance said in 
English, and that openly, that all men might hear and see what 
was done. And the bread commanded to be common-used 
bread, leavened with salt, barm, and such other. And then soon 
after were all corporacies [ze corporals] taken away, to 
extenuate the honours of the Sacrament, and it laid down on 
the profane board-cloth. And at the said tables the priest one 
while turned his face eastward, and another while turned his 
back eastward, and his face towards the west, as the Jews useth 
to worship. And anon by commandment turned his back south- 
ward, and his face to the north. And finally, after the last book 
that was set forth, he turned his face to the south. And this 
book [ze., the second prayer-book of Edward VI.] made sweep- 
stake of the Blessed Sacrament, declaring there to be nothing 
else but bare bread and wine”! Such was the work of the men 
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who complained of the uses of Sarum, York, and Lincoln. My 
second extract is also from the words of an eye-witness, John 
Gwynneth, who, in 1554, published “ A Declaration of the State 
wherein all heretics do lead their lives.”! “ How (he exclaims) 
hath their communion-table been tossed from post to pillar; 
now east, now west ; now north, now south ; now up, now down ; 
this way and that way, and seldom in rest. Insomuch that in 
many places the chancel could not hold it, but down it went 
into the body of the church, to draw somewhat near the door, 
where (as men say) it had gone out and clean away, if they had 
been suffered but a little while longer.” 

I think the priest, Dr. Hugh Weston, was not far from the 
truth, who seeing all these things, said: “The Reformation is 
like an ape, not knowing which way to turn his tail”? The 
pity of it is that the people had to follow behind him whichever 
way heturned. And it requires no deep reflection to be con- 
vinced that a people thus treated by their leaders, civil and 
ecclesiastical, must have become perplexed, disgusted, indifferent, 
according to their characters, and that all but the earnest few 
must have let themselves drift where the current and its eddies 
should carry them. 

As yet, however, though Catholic worship was _ strictly 
proscribed, attendance on Protestant worship was not enforced 
by very heavy penalties. It was otherwise in the reign of 
Elizabeth and her successors. Elizabeth, like her brother 
Edward, started by affirming the principle of unity, not Catholic 
but national. In a letter to her Archbishop, Matthew Parker, 
she declares that there is nothing more pleasing to God and 
useful to a country than unity in religion; “so, contrariwise, 
diversity, variety, contention, and vain love of singularity, either 
in our ministers or in our people, must needs provoke the 
displeasure of Almighty God, and be to us, having the burden 
of government discomfortable, heavy, and troublesome; and 
finally, must needs bring danger of ruin to our people and 
country.”* This misapplication of Catholic doctrine, this 
substitution of national for Catholic unity, was the bane of 
England for more than two hundred years. 

By the Act of Uniformity of 1 Eliz. c. 2, not only was 
Catholic worship again forbidden, and the Cranmerian service 
universally re-established, but all persons (not reasonably 


1 London, p. 44, b. By Berthelet. 1554. 3 Foxe, iii. 70. 
5 Letter of February 25, 1565, in Correspondence of Parker, p. 224. 
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prevented) were bound to be present on Sundays and holy days, 
orderly and soberly, under pain of forfeiting for every absence 
twelve pence, to be levied by the churchwardens. This may 
seem no great matter, and was indeed a mere trifle when com- 
pared with what was to follow. Yet let us remember that one 
shilling in the early days of Elizabeth was equal to I2s. or I5s. 
in modern value, and that peasants and small farmers seldom 
touched money at all, but lived on the produce of their holdings 
and were paid in kind. 

The fines were ineffectual, and after twenty years the number 
of absentees from the Royal or Parliamentary form of worship 
was found to be continually increasing. A decisive measure 
was taken. In 1581, a further Act was passed against those 
who habitually absented themselves from the Common Prayer. 
These were called recusants, and, after conviction, were to be 
fined £20 a month, the months being reckoned as lunar months, 
thirteen to the year.! 

A third part of this enormous fine was granted to informers, 
or, as the law says, “to him who shall sue.” To get out of the 
clutches of such informers wealthy Catholics purchased dis- 
pensations, or made compositions with the Queen. It has been 
computed that during the last fifteen years of her reign, 
Elizabeth made annually £20,000 by such dispensations alone, 
irrespective of regular fines, and fines for hearing Mass.2 Those 
who were unable to pay these fines were liable to be imprisoned 
until payment, unless they conformed.* To avoid these ruinous 
penalties Catholics sometimes made over their estates to their 
friends. A law was, therefore, passed* declaring all such 
conveyances void, and obliging those who had made them to 
pay arrears. If necessary the Queen could seize the whole of 
the personal and two-thirds of the recusant’s landed property for 
payment of fines. 

Even this was judged insufficient. By a law of 1593, every 
Popish recusant convict, over sixteen years of age, was forbidden 
without special leave to go more than five miles from his house. 
If the recusant violated this restraint and still refused to 
conform, he had the choice between abjuring the realm and 
being put to death for felony. As this abjuration of the realm 

1 The £20 per month was held not to excuse from the one shilling for each Sunday 
absence. (Burr’s Ecclesiastical Law, iii. 139.) 

2 Andrew’s History of Great Britain, ii. 35. Quoted by Charles Butler, Hzstorical 


Memoirs, i. 171. 
3 23 Eliz. c. 1. 4 29 Eliz. c. 6. 5 35 Eliz. c. 2. 
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for conscience’ sake is a nice illustration of nationalism, I may 
explain that, before two justices of the peace or a coroner, the 
recusant had to swear that he abjured his country for ever. A 
port was then assigned to him and a time fixed. The oath was 
certainly picturesque. “This hear you, Sir Coroner, that I 
(A. B.), of ,in the county of ,am a Popish recusant, 
and, in contempt of the laws and statutes of England, I have 
and do refuse to come to their church. I do, therefore, according 
to the intent and meaning of the statute made in the 35th of 
Queen Elizabeth, abjure the realm of England. And I shall 
haste me towards the port of P. which you have given and 
assigned to me, and that I shall not go out of the highway 
leading thither, nor return back again; and if I do, I will that 
I be taken as a felon. And that at P. I will diligently seek for 
passage, and I will tarry there but one flood and ebb, if I can 
have passage. And unless I can have it in such space I will go 
every day into the sea up to my knees assaying to pass over. 
So help me God and His doom.”! 

Some of us will be inclined to think that abjuration of such 
a realm and its tyranny must have been a relief, even though it 
involved beggary.” 

Now, what was the result of these penal laws? There were 
many heroic souls who refused conformity, in spite of any loss 
of money or of liberty. You will find the record of them in 
Challoner, Morris, Foley, Gillow, and elsewhere. 

But heroism is rare, and courage that would meet quick 
martyrdom often wears out under the long pressure of persecu- 
tion, especially when family affections are interested. The 
greater part of the nation reluctantly acquiesced. In places 
distant from London non-compliance was more frequent, and 
in a document of 1568, complaint is made “that sundry Papists 
lurking (in Lancashire) have stirred divers gentlemen to their 
faction, sworn them together not to come to church at the 
service-time, nor to receive Communion, nor to hear sermons, 
but to maintain the Mass and Papistry.” The complainant 
adds, that, if the commissioners are not more active, “many 
church doors will be shut up. This produced a reprimand from 
the Queen to the commissioners, and on July 31, 1568, we 


1 Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law, iii. 174. 
2 Under James I., it was enacted that a foreigner, seeking to be naturalized in 
England, should accept England’s peculiar religion and prove his acceptance by taking 
the English Sacrament within a month before presenting his Bill. 
3 Quoted by Gibson in History of Lydiate, p. 194. 
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find that the gentlemen of the county, being summoned 
before the Earl of Derby and Bishop of Chester, at Lathom, 
acknowledged that they had absented themselves from Com- 
munion and harboured priests; but they bound themselves to 
repair on Sundays and holy days to their parish churches, there 
to hear Divine Service attentively and devoutly, and before the 
feast-day of All Saints to receive the holy and blessed Com- 
munion ” (these are, of course, the words of the commissioners), 
“and yearly after to receive the same three times, nor to harbour 
priests.” 

As an exception to these weak-kneed gentlemen, let me 
mention an honoured name. John Townley, of Lancashire, 
caused to be inscribed under his portrait, in 1601, that, about 
the 6th or 7th of Elizabeth, for professing the Apostolical, 
Catholic, Roman faith, he was imprisoned, first at Chester 
Castle, then sent to the Marshalsea, then to York Castle, then 
to the Blockhouses in Hull, then to the Gatehouse in Westminster, 
then to Manchester, then to Broughton in Oxfordshire, then 
twice to Ely in Cambridgeshire. And so now, of seventy-three 
years old and blind, is bound to appear and to keep within five 
miles of Townley, his house. Who hath, since the statute of 
23 Elizabeth (1581) paid into the Exchequer £20 the month, 
and doth still ; and that there is paid already above £5,000. 

This record of one heroic sufferer may suggest the general 
reflection that England, by a suicidal policy of spurious 
nationalism, deprived herself for more than two centuries of the 
services of the very noblest of her citizens. She gave her 
honours and her offices freely to hypocrites, time-servers, and 
perjurers, while she treated as criminals and outcasts men who 
were faithful to God and to Christendom, and who remained 
patriots zxvita patria. 

The authentic record of Mr. Townley will also give some 
notion of the pressure put on cur higher families to make them 
conform, at least externally, and the sufferings endured by those 
who had the courage to resist. This courage was sometimes 
fitful. In 1570, in spite of the conformity promised by the 
Lancashire gentry two years before, the Bishop of Carlisle 
reports: “On all hands the people fall from religion, revolt to 
Popery, refuse to come to church; the wicked Popish priests 
reconcile them to the Church of Rome, and cause them 
to abjure this Christian religion, and that openly and un- 
checked.” 
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You may have noticed that the timid Catholics promised to 
hear the Protestant service “attentively and devoutly.” What 
kind of devotion or attention was to be expected from men 
compelled to violate their consciences? The commissioners who 
spoke of “the holy and blessed Communion,” forced men to 
receive it who loathed the rite as schismatical and heretical. 
You can guess the result; but I will give it you as vividly 
described in a letter written in 1574 by Mr. Nicolas Daniel, the 
Protestant Vicar of Preston, to Bishop Downham.' “ Many 
griefs are in my mind, my good Lord, but I am loth to trouble 
your honour. The table which we minister on is an old altar, 
whereon a huidred thousand Masses have been said to song; a 
pulpit, many swines’-troughs better; altar-stones and idol-seats 
standing, and I have moved to abolish such abuses, but I cannot 
be heard. I digged of late in mine own grounds and found a 
great number of alabaster images, which I destroyed, and for 
such cause wé lose the love of idolaters.” He complains that his 
coadjutor abetted these “idolaters” against him; and that he 
was “so accustomed to give the Sacrament into their mouths, 
that they will not take it into their hands. He winketh at them 
that have their children christened at the hands of old priests 
in houses; he causeth bells to be rung for souls when I am 
preaching the Gospel, and also cometh boldly to me and bid 
me come down. . . . And we have here a Popish boy, our parish 
clerk, not known in the church, but only at organ upon the 
Sunday, and such a noise they make that no man understand a 
word they sing; no Geneva Psalm they will have before the 
sermon,” &c. 

It is probable that the bold coadjutor here complained of 
was one of the old Marian priests who had conformed, but did 
all he could to show his contempt for the religion which had 
ruined his soul. Of another similar man, the Vicar of Kirkham, 
it was complained, in 1598, that he “administered the wine as 
it came from the cellar, without any prayers or reverence.” 

As to the forced communicants, Mr. Peacock, in his List of 
Roman Catholics in Co. York in 1604, gives the following 
specimen. It was complained of Matthew Haigh, yeoman, that 
at Easter last, when he should have received the Communion, 
the bread being given him, he did not eat it, but conveyed it 


1 It has been printed by Canon Raines in his History of the Lancashire Chantries, 
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into his book; and likewise did not drink the wine, as 
himself hath since reported, but only took it into his mouth.” 
A complaint was made, in 1598, of Margaret Hornby, widow, 
a blind woman, and another that they had beads in their hands 
when the vicar was ready to administer the Sacrament to them.” 
Poor old women! no doubt they wished to receive what they 
had received as girls. These are single cases and may perhaps 
be thought singular. But a formal document,! drawn up by 
seventeen preachers and presented as a petition either to the 
Privy Council or to the High Commission Court in 1590, and 
which purports to give the “manifold enormities in the most 
parts of the Co. Lancaster,” affirms that “those that seem to 
be reformed from their former state of recusancy, now come 
seldom to church, and there behave themselves unconformably, 
some withdrawing them to the farthest parts of the church from 
the word” (z.e., from the preachers); “some bestowing themselves 
in their own private prayers; some talking, or otherwise 
misspending the time, and scorning of the public action of the 
ministry, so that their presence doth more hurt than their 
absence did. Many comers to the church refuse to communicate, 
and most of those who communicate at Easter refuse to 
communicate at any time of the year else. The rather to avoid 
the Communion at other times of the year, the parish will not 
be brought by any means to contribute towards the provision 
of bread and wine for the Communion ecither monthly or 
quarterly, or at any time of the year at all.” The same seventeen 
preachers thus sum up “the notorious disorders of the Easterly 
Communion.” 

“(1) The communicants will not be brought to give their 
names to the minister before the Communion, that their state 
may be known by him. By means whereof many notorious 
sinners and some excommunicate are ignorantly admitted to 
the Communion many times. (2) Many intrude themselves 
to receive the Sacrament who before have not been present 
at Divine Service, nor at any part of the prayers before the 
Communion. After which manner in some place a silent 
Communion continueth a whole forenoon together. (3) Many 
superstitiously refuse to take the Sacrament of either kind into 
their hand, but proffer to receive it with their mouths at the 
hand of the minister, after the Popish manner. Some cross 


1 From Chetham Miscellanies, vol. v., being the ninety-sixth volume of the 
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themselves before they receive it, some cross themselves with it. 
(4) Generally they behave themselves irreverently, tumultuously, 
and often contentiously.” 

Let me say a word in explanation of the position of these 
poor people, as well as of apology for their conduct. By the 
rubric of the Common Prayer Book, “every parishioner shall 
communicate three times a year, of which Easter to be one.” 
It is long since this rubric has been enforced by either civil or 
ecclesiastical law. In the days of Elizabeth, however, neglect 
of Easter Communion at least could be punished by excom- 
munication, which drew with it serious: civil consequences. 
This was the old Catholic discipline, but without its mitigation 
and safeguards. The Catholic Church carried out her discipline, 
not by mere penalties, but by appealing to the consciences of 
a faithful people, and so bringing them to the confessional, 
where they might be individually instructed, purified, and 
prepared for Communion. 

In the Church of Elizabeth the confessional had been almost 
entirely abandoned; no appeal was made to faith; external 
compliance, in despite of faith or conscience, was alone required. 
The whole strength of civil and ecclesiastical authority was 
exerted to drive the people like a flock of frightened sheep to 
the communion-table. Is it to be wondered at that the result 
too often resembled that of driving a herd of unruly swine to 
the feeding-troughs? 

This is curiously illustrated by. a further Test Act passed 
in the third year of James 1. The Act, after alluding to the 
recent Gunpowder Plot, which it attributes to “the infection 
drawn from the Popish religion, and the wicked and devilish 
counsels of Jesuits and seminaries,” declares that “divers persons 
Popishly affected, do nevertheless, the better to coverfjand hide 
their false hearts, repair sometimes to church, to escape the 
penalties of the laws.” It was enacted therefore that these 
occasional conformists should conform altogether and _ con- 
tinually, and once in every year receive the Blessed Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper in their parish church. If they did not, 
the penalty of £20 a month was to be exacted as before, and 
an additional fine of £20 for the first omission of annual 
Communion, £40 for the second, and £60 for every subsequent 
omission. To guard against such omission, half of the 460 
was to be granted to any informer who should sue the 
delinquent. If the recusants were so rich as to be able to pay 
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their fines without reducing themselves to absolute poverty, 
the King was empowered, by way of greater punishment, to 
seize all their personal property and two-thirds of their real 
estate. 

Further, the Bishop, or any two justices, could administer 
to all recusants convict (except noble men and women), and 
to all who had not received the Sacrament twice within the 
year last past, an oath of allegiance, conceived in such out- 
rageous terms that the Pope was obliged to condemn it. 
The recusant gentry had also to pay a fine of £10 per month 
for every one of their recusant servants or retainers. (Noble 
men and women were to have the same oath administered to 
them by higher authorities and incurred premunire for refusal.) 
The legislators here recognize that all previous efforts had only 
succeeded in making, not converts but hypocrites. This new 
enactment therefore would have the effect of driving them 
further in hypocrisy, and making them more dangerous. Or 
if it acted as a test, as it proposed to do, this could only be by 
causing the miserable half-recusant, who had gone from time 
to time to the Protestant prayers, to recoil from the full-blown 
guilt of active sacrilege. Hence it would detect and disable 
the more conscientious, not the more dangerous. We shall see 
this same principle underlying all other Test Acts. 

At first recusant married women were free from the penalty ; 
but fresh inventions of cruelty followed one after another. 
No recusant, having a recusant wife, nor any Protestant even 
having a recusant wife, could exercise any public charge in the 
Commonwealth, by himself or deputy, unless the said husband, 
besides frequenting the parish church, should, with such of 
his children and servants as were of meet age, receive the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, at such times as are limited 
by the laws of the realm, and bring up his said children in the 
true religion; ze, in the religion invented by Cranmer and 
declared true by the child Edward.? 

The Catholic wife of a Protestant husband, if convicted of 
neglecting to receive the Sacrament for one whole year preceding 
the death of her husband, was condemned to forfeit two-thirds 
of her dower, was deprived of her interest in two-thirds of her 
jointure, beside other penalties.* 

All children sent beyond sea for education lost all right of 


1 3 Jac. I. c. 4. See Tierney, vol. iv. Ap. xx. 
* 3 Jac. I. c. §. 3 Jbid. n. x. 
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inheritance ; their estates went to their next-of-kin, provided 
he went to the Lord’s Supper, though the disinherited got 
back his inheritance if he also conformed. The Lord’s Supper 
was the goal of this race for wealth! No recusant could have 
the guardianship of a child, which fell in consequence to the 
next-of-kin, provided he received the Sacrament /hree times 
a year.” Why these laws require sometimes one annual Com- 
munion, at others two, and in this case three, I have not been 
able to discover. I suppose the number varied with the piety 
of the committee that drew up the Bill. 

It would be a serious historical mistake, and a false estimate 
of national guilt, to suppose that these multiplied penalties were 
the mere fruits of fanaticism, or of a conscientious though 
mistaken zeal for national unity in religion. The Communion 
in the hands of James I., as in those of Elizabeth, was a 
burglar’s tgol to break into the strong chests of the richer 
Catholics. James made over the fines on Papists to his needy 
Scotch followers, on condition that he should receive a per- 
centage of the plunder. The intention of the King to make 
money was so well known, that several of the Catholic gentry, 
in their petitions to be allowed to compound, hinted in no 
obscure terms that if they were driven to extremities, they 
would see whether they could not by some means quiet the 
scruples of their conscience and obey the law—knowing that 
this was what the King most feared. 

From Exchequer documents still existing, it is known that, 
in the year 1612 alone, the King made £371,060 by the 
forfeitures of recusants. This sum represents what actually 
came into the Exchequer, but not the loss inflicted on Catholics 
by the private peculations of James’s Scotch grantees, by the 
fees and expenses of prosecutions and summons, and by the 
extortions of pursuivants, messengers, magistrates, clerks, and 
higher officers. During the present century we have had from 
time to time great swindles, such as those of Strahan and 
Paul, John Sadlier, the Liberator Society, bringing wide-spread 
misery. It has been truly said by one who had carefully 
studied State documents, that if we would judge of the effect 
of the penal laws on Catholics in the later years of Elizabeth, 
and in the days of James and Charles, we “must suppose some 
thirty similar great swindles to take place regularly once a 
year for upwards of half a century, on each occasion bringing 


1 Jbid, n. xvi. 2 Jbid, nn. xxii. xxiii. 
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distress, ruin, and beggary to a fresh batch of victims, the pelf 
going to enrich as great scoundrels as any (of modern fame), 
the then population of England being merely a fractional part 
of its present numbers, and the ruin being distributed among 
only one class.” } 

And the practical instrument of all this villainy, and all 
this misery, was the Protestant Communion—“ Your money or 
your soul!” was the word of the Royal footpad, as he held the 
bread and wine to the mouths of his victims. 

I do not think that history records any similar instance of 
the prostitution of sacred things to profane ends. The Roman 
Emperors compelled Christians to sprinkle incense before the 
Roman gods; but it was reserved to Englishmen to degrade 
what they called “the Blessed Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper” 
into the devil’s bait for souls. Mind, I am not saying a word 
in derogation of Protestant or Anglican Communion. I waive 
that question altogether. Let it be all its highest advocates 
now proclaim ; let Anglican ministers be supposed true priests, 
and the Real Presence to have followed their consecrations. 
The higher, the holier they suppose the rite, the fouler was its 
prostitution. I look on these compulsory Communions as a 
wicked profanity, though not as a profanation of a thing really 
sacred. For other reasons I cannot accept Anglican Orders ; 
but it is an inexpressible relief to me not to be obliged to 
accept them, when I see how Anglican ministers have treated 
the Sacrament of their own consecration. Those who esteem 
that Sacrament as a thing really sacred, ought to revolt even 
more than I do, at the thought that for two hundred and 
seventy years (from 1558 to 1828) it was thus dragged through 
the mire. 

The penal laws, combined with the sacrilegious Test, were 
in the course of time successful. Protestant ‘Dissenters were 
indeed multiplied, for in practice the laws pressed but lightly 
upon them; whereas Catholics were reduced in England to a 
scanty remnant. We have seen Lancashire in 1590 still Catholic 
in heart. But at the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
Gastrell, Bishop of Chester, inquired into the state of his diocese, 
in Rochdale, Bury, Oldham, and Radcliffe, there was not a 
single Catholic left. In Manchester there were 13, in Salford 3, 
in Middleton 1, in Prestwich 1.? 


1 ‘A Glimpse of the Working of the Penal Laws,” by R. Simpson, Rambler, 
December, 1856. 2 Notitia Cestrensis, in Chetham Series. 
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Alas! if those millions who had gradually ceased to be 
Catholics, during the one hundred and sixty years since 
Elizabeth’s accession, could have come back to earth, like the 
ghost of Hamlet’s father, and have given an account of their 
loss of faith, they would have told a story like his. They had 


been poisoned! Sacrilege was in their case the “cursed 


hebenon,” 
Whose effect 


Holds such an enmity with blood of man, 
That, quick as quicksilver, it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body, 

- And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholesome blood.! 


Every student of English history, whether he be Catholic or 
Protestant, will surely exclaim like Hamlet : 


O horrible! O horrible! most horrible! 


It was the triumph of sacrilege over conscience, of irreligion 


over piety and fidelity to God. 
T. E. BRIDGETT, C.SS.R. 


(70 be continued.) 


1 Hamlet, i. 5. 
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PART I. 


To begin with the general principles of the subject it may be 
sufficient to state that “under the British North America Act, 
1867, the right to legislate on matters respecting education was 
placed in the hands of the Government of the several Provinces, 
the rights and privileges of denominational and separate schools 
then existing being specially protected.” ? 

The concluding paragraph is of great importance. What 
the “rights and privileges” of denominational and separate 
schools are, and what they are not, has become a “burning 
question” in the field of education. “ Denominational educa- 
tion,” said Lord Salisbury, in a speech at Preston, “is becoming 
one of the burning questions of the day. On one side you 
have religious men, who desire to teach the religion in which 
they believe ; you have religious parents, who desire that this 
religion may be taught. On the other side you have those 
learned gentlemen in London who find the conflict of religious 
opinions very troublesome to the work they have in hand.” 

In the United States this question has been solved— 
apparently, if not really—by forcing the supporter of the 

1 The Statistical Year Book of Canada for 1892. Ottawa, 1893. 

Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the Province of Quebec, 
1892, 1893. Quebec, 1893. 

(a) Report of the Superintendent of Education, 1890, 1891. Washington, 1891. 

(6) Zhe same, 1892, 1893. Washington, 1894. 

Pastoral Letter of the Archbishops and Bishops of the Ecclesiastical Provinces of 
Quebec, Montreal, and Ottawa on Education. Quebec, 1894. 

Code of Public Instruction of the Province of Quebec. Montreal: Wm. 
Drysdale and Co., 1889. 

Les Congrégations Enseignantes et le Brevet de Capacité. Par T. Chapais, 
Membre du Conseil de 1l’Instruction Publique. Quebec: Léger Brousseau, 1893. 

Le Prétre et ses Détracteurs. Par Z. Lacasse,O.M.I. Montreal, Cadieux, and 
Derome, 1893. 

Notice sur les Ecoles relevant du Bureau des Commissaires C.R. de la cité 
de Montréal. (Prepared for the Chicago Columbian Exposition.) Montreal, 1893. 

2 Year Book, p. 463, sec. 774. 

3 Journal del’ Instruction Publique. Montreal; February, 1894, p. 276. 
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denominational school to pay a double tax ; first, for the public 
school to which he cannot, in conscience, send his children ; 
and secondly, for the “separate” school which represents his 
religious convictions. This is to put conscientious objections 
to the most practical test possible; as to the justice of the 
proceeding there may fairly be considerable difference of 
opinion. Asa matter of fact, it is only the Catholics and the 
Lutherans of the West! who have persisted, at great personal 
cost and sacrifice, in maintaining the right of every man to 
educate his children in the precepts of the religion he believes. 
That is to say, they hold that “man is free to adopt the religion 
which he believes the best, and that to prevent him from giving 
his children a religious instruction conformable to his belief, 
is to put restraint upon his liberty, and to do violence to his 
conscience.” 

By sq doing, such parents have incurred, in many quarters, 
the charge of being “disloyal” and “un-American.” “A great 
newspaper in the United States has already given utterance to 
this idea: To become a ¢rue American it is necessary to pass 
through the public schools; and so long as we have Catholic 
schools, we shall also have a class of men whose ideas will be @ 
constant menace to our institutions and our laws.”* 

Such a charge may appear, at first sight, to be the veriest 
“ Podsnappery,” but it results in certain very practical and very 
real inconveniences. The double tax militates, to a very serious 
extent, against the efficiency of the parochial schools ;* and the 
existence of such a society as the “American Protective 
Association,” whose members are bound to prevent, as far as 
possible, the employment of any Catholic in any capacity, is 
sufficient to indicate the petty persecution awaiting those who 
are loyal to their convictions. 

In the Province of Quebec, which is to all intents and 
purposes a Catholic country, the Catholics numbering 1,291,709, 


1 Language has, unfortunately, a good deal to do with this opposition to State 
schools, both in the United States, and also in Manitoba and the North-West Provinces 
of Canada. But there can be no doubt that, in every case, religion, 7.¢., conscience, 
is the primary consideration. To the Catholics and Lutherans must be added the 
Mormons and the Shakers. 

2 Letter of Hon. B. de la Bruére, Afontreal Gazette, March 29th, 1894. 

3 Le Prétre, pp. 74; 75- 

4 It is for this reason that so many priests and bishops are averse to enforcing the 
strict rules of the Church, which requires a// Catholic parents to send their children 


to the parish school. 
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and the Protestants 196,826,! the rights of the “ parents to 
whom God has given the children, and whom He has clothed 
with His authority to educate them well,”? are supreme and 
paramount. Moreover, “out of respect to the rights and 
authority of the father of a family ... the Catholics of Canada, 
and the French Canadians in particular, believe that Protestants 
and Catholics should have their separate schools. The French 
Canadians so hold themselves with respect to individual liberty 
that, in the Province of Quebec, where they are in the majority, 
...they have accorded to the minority the entire direction of 


their schools.’ 
The words of the Code of Public Instruction are clear and 


distinct : 


If, in any municipality, the regulations and arrangements, made by 
the School Commissioners for the management of any school, are not 
agreeable to any number whatever of the proprietors, occupants, tenants 
or ratepayers, professing a religious faith different from that of the 
majority of the inhabitants of the municipality, such proprietors, 
occupants, tenants, and ratepayers, may signify such dissent, in writing, 
to the Chairman of the Commissioners. (Rev. Stat. Que., Art. 1985.)* 

Dissentients are not liable for any taxes or school-rates which may 
be imposed by the School Commissioners, except for the taxes of the 
then current year, or for taxes for the building of any school-house 
previously contracted for, or for the payment of debts previously 
incurred ; provided always, that such taxes are imposed within six 
months of the date of the receipt of the declaration of dissent. (ez. 
Stat. Que., Art. 1988.)° 

Any number whatever of the proprietors, occupants, tenants and 
ratepayers of a township or parish divided into two or more munici- 
palities for school purposes, professing a religious faith different from 
that of the majority of the said township or parish, may dissent and 
maintain one or more dissentient schools... by giving notice in writing 
to the Chairman of the School Commissioners... and electing three 
trustees for school purposes . . .® 

Whenever there is no dissentient school in a municipality, it shall 


1 Montreal Gazette, March 29th, 1894. Moreover, ‘‘ the proportion of Protes- 
tant pupils is apparently steadily decreasing. In 1885 it was 151 per cent... . and 
in 1892, 12°5 per cent.” ( Year Book, p. 469, sec. 793-) 

? Pastoral, p. 3. 

3 Gazette, ut sup. It may be objected that these rights of the minority are 
assured by the Act of 1867. So also were those of the minority in Manitoba, the 
Act being intended to include a@// such rights prior to Federation. But, in Manitoba, 
they have been practically abrogated, and it is a difficult constitutional question how 
far the Act of 1867 can limit the subsequent autonomy of each province. 

* Code, Sec. 141, p. 43. 

5 Code, Sec. 146, p. 44. 6 Code, Sec. 150, p. 46. 
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be lawful for any resident head of a family professing the religious faith 
of the minority . . . and having children of school age, to declare, in 
writing, to the Chairman of the School Commissioners, that he intends 
to support a school in the neighbouring municipality, which school 
shall not be more than three miles distant from his residence. . . . } 

Any person belonging to the religious minority may at any time 
become a dissentient, and any dissentient may, in like manner, declare 
his intention of ceasing to be a dissentient.? 


It is certainly a pertinent question whether, instead of 
following the American model, the Protestant majorities in 
Manitoba and the North-West would not have done better to 
have followed the example of the Catholic majority in the 
Province of Quebec. A literal interpretation of the words of 
the Act of 1867, which “specially protects” the “rights and 
privileges of denominational and separate schools already 
existing,’ * would, on the face of it, make an Act of the Quebec 
Legislature prohibiting the founding of any new dissentient 
schools, or withholding all grants from all such schools founded 
since Confederation, as truly zztva vires as the Manitoba school 
law. “ Put side by side the position of the Protestant minority of 
my province (Quebec) and that of the Catholic minority of our 
sister province (Manitoba). Is it not that the Protestants of 
Quebec are treated with that regard which is due to them, 
whilst they seek in Manitoba to do violence to the consciences 
of Catholics, and that they treat them very hardly by forcing 
them to pay taxes for the support of the schools to which they 
cannot send their children ? 

“What would you say... if the Hon. Mr. Taillon* adopted 
with regard to the Protestant minority the same line of conduct 
as Mr. Greenway® has towards the Catholic minority? ... You 
know as well as I, from the Atlantic to the Pacific there would 
be a formidable roar, they would cry against the fanaticism and 
the tyranny.”® 

It is certainly worth while to call the attention of those who 
profess—honestly, no doubt—to regard the “Roman” Church 
as opposed to religious liberty, to the fact that the French 
Catholics of Quebec have granted to a very small minority’ a 
complete and entire freedom in the matter of religious education, 


1 Code, Sec. 153, p. 47. 2 Code, Sec. 156, p. 48. 
3 Year Book, p. 463, sec. 774. 4 The Premier of Quebec. 
5 The Premier of Manitoba. 6 Gazette, ut sup. 


7 About 15 per cent. 
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which the Protestant English majority has denied zm toto toa 
much larger minority in Manitoba. 

To a Catholic the rights of the Church, which, “ by the will 
of her Divine Founder, is essentially a teaching power,” and 
“ possesses in an exclusive and immediate manner the right of 
teaching when it is a question of religious and moral educa- 
tion,”! are alone superior to those of the parent, or rather are 
simply Divine. “The State has no right to teach”? in the 
domain of faith or morals: it has “the right to have its special 
schools. . . . It can also inquire whether the child at school has 
a well-ventilated class-room, . . . because it has need of him 
later on. . . .”8 

A bold claim; a challenge @ /’outrance to the champions of 
the State as supreme; but surely the logical consequence of any 
real parental authority in the matter of education. Those who 
may object to the term “church” as savouring of “ priestcraft ” 
are free to substitute for it that of “religion” or “ conscience.” 
They are equivalent as far as our present purpose goes.” 

So much being premised, the conclusion to a Catholic must 
be evident. Since, in the majority of cases, the paramount 
rights of the parent must, for his own good, the good of his 
children, and of society, be controlled, guided, and rendered as 
efficient as possible, the choice must lie between the authority 
which the parent recognizes as Divine—Church, conscience, or 
religion, in some definite organization—and that which he 
regards as not only merely human, but usurped and altogether 
unfounded, namely, that of the State when put on a par with 
religion. There can be no doubt then how his choice will be’ 
made. ; 

Setting aside, as of comparatively minor importance, the 
training of the Protestant 12.5 per cent‘ of pupils in the 
Province of Quebec, two questions present themselves for 
solution. What has the Catholic Church done in the past, and 
what is it still doing for education? As to the first, we need 
but say, “ The priest is so entirely convinced of the necessity of 
education, that the Jesuit Fathers founded a College on setting, 
foot on the soil of America ;”*® the answer to the second forms, 
so to speak, the subject of the present article. 


1 Pastoral, p. 17. 2 Cardinal Manning. 3 Le Prétre, pp. 77, 78. 

4 Year Book, p. 469. The Report adds that ‘‘no particulars of attendance are 
available.” (sec. 793.) 

5 Le Prétre, p. 62. 
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To begin at the beginning, there are in the Province of 
Quebec : 





Under Control.? Independent. 
Catholic Schools— 

Elementary . 3,961 88 
Model 323 121 
Academies . ‘ , , 32 85 
Normal Schools -— 2 
Classical Colleges ‘ oo ea 17 
Universities ‘ . ‘ _- ase 2 

Schools for Deaf Mutes and 
Blind . ‘ ; R — vie 3 
Total . ‘ » 4,316 Ae 318 


In all, 4,634 Catholic schools for a population of 1,291,709. 
There are attending these schools : 





Boys. Girls. 
The Elementary, Model Schools, and 
Academies under control . - 106,426 96,375 
The Elementary, &c., Independent . 9,349 21,913” 
Classical Colleges. , F . ei -- 
Universities. , : ; ‘ 152 -- 
Schools for Deaf Mutes and Blind. 168 300 
Total . : : ; . 121,459 118,784° 


In all, 240,243. 
There are employed in teaching these children : 


Belonging to Religious 








Orders. Lay. 

Male Teachers . : . 41,128 ae 292 
Female . F : . 2,098 vos 7 AAR 
Total . ? 3 s 3,226 one | e955" 


Education is practically compulsory, inasmuch as all pro- 
prictors pay school taxes—according to their religious belief— 
and all parents, school fees. Any child whose parents are 
unable to pay the school fees is educated free. In some city 
schools, in those especially which are taught by members of the 


1 That is, under the control of the Council of the Public Instruction (Catholic 


Commissioners). Rep. Supt. Pub. Instr. p. viii. 

2 This is due to the fact that there are more convents for girls than ‘ Inde- 
pendent ” schools for boys. 

3 Report, ut sup. p. Vili. 

* Report, ut sup. pp. x. xi. N.B.—The cause of the great disparity in numbers 
between male and female lay teachers will be given later on. 
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different Religious Orders, one half to two-thirds of the pupils 
receive gratuitous instruction. 

Our next task must be to look to results, and while doing so 
we shall assist the general purpose of this article, if we compare 
the school system of Quebec, not only with those of the other 
provinces of the Dominion, but with that of the United States. 
And this all the more, because the American system is, pro- 
fessedly, greatly admired by Canadian (and other) scholastic 
“reformers,” who are so strenuously opposed to “ clerical inter- 
ference in education” and so enthusiastic for “homogeneity.” It 
is their model par excellence, which fact will, possibly, explain 
the comparison of the two systems that they are always 
making. 

First, let us inspect the results as to attendance. Taking, as 
average examples, the reports of two school inspectors in 
country districts, we find in the first, a total of 132 schools, 
attended by 5,065 pupils, the average attendance being 3,304, 
or, in round numbers, 60 per cent.1. The second report? gives 
a total of 176 schools of all kinds, attended by 8,410 pupils, 
the average attendance being 6,697, or about 80 per cent. 

For Montreal, the figures are as follows :* 


Enrolment (ze. on the books) . : - 14,438 
“Frequentation” . ; : ‘ . 11,897 
Attendance : : . : P . 10,849 
Absence . ; ; , : : . 1,048 
Percentage of “frequentation” toenrolment* 82°41 
Of attendance to “frequentation” . .  gt'20 
Of absence to “frequentation” . ‘ , 880 


For the whole Province the following items may be given: 


Total of Children in Province . - 345,686° (4) 
On School list . ‘ . , . 275,969 (°) 
Average attendance . ; , . 206,487 


That is, about 75 per cent. 
Comparing these figures with those given in the United 
States Education Report, 1890-91,° we learn that for the 


1 Rept. Supt. Pub. Instr. p. 22. 2 Ut sup. p. 32. 
3 Les Ecoles, p. 20. 
4 Nominal attendance. 
5 (@) Rept. Supt. Pub. Instr. p. 177. (°) Tbid. p. viii. 
6 Jbid. p. 12. 

VOL, LXXXIV. 
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“North Atlantic Division,”! the total number of pupils enrolled 
was 2,071,681, with an average attendance of 66 to every 100 
pupils on the lists ; the highest being in Massachusetts, namely, 
739, and the lowest in New Jersey 57°0.” 

Certainly, as regards average attendance, the Quebec system 
can well bear comparison with that of the United States. 

The comparison may, however, be fairly carried a step 
further, so as to include the “sister provinces.” The “ reformers” 
in the Province of Quebec would fain convince the world that 
any system would be preferable to the present one. Taking the 
matter of average attendance only, let us see what the facts of 
the case really are: 

For Ontario, the statistics are :* 


Per cent. 





Average attendance for whole Province ‘ . gt 
In Rural Districts , ‘ , . rc ER 
‘In Towns ‘ ~ 259 
In Cities ; ‘ ‘ . Ge 
In ‘‘ Separate” Schools 4 53 
In High Schools . ‘59 


For Nova Scotia: 


Per cent. 


Average attendance 59 
For New Brunswick 53°88 
For Manitoba :° 
Per cent. 
Number of Pupils ‘ 23,871 . 
Average attendance 12,433 - _— 
For British Columbia : 
Per cent. 
Number of Pupils 9,260 . . oa 
Average attendance Ce ae — 
For Prince Edward Island . ; . Sef 
For N.W. Territories - , . 60°6 
For Canada. ‘ : . eee 


1 Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachussetts, Connecticut, New York, 


New Jersey, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania. 


2 In 1889-90, the average for the whole United States, was 64°2. 


3 Year Book, pp. 465, seq. 


4 259 Catholic, with 34,571 pupils, and 9 Protestant, with 425 pupils. 


5 Protestant schools only. 
6 Year Book, p. 477. 50 per cent. 
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Once more, in the matter of attendance, the Province of 
Quebec can bear comparison with any other part of the 
Dominion. 

Next to the question of attendance there comes that of 
expense. “The schools (in the Province of Quebec), are 
maintained partly by local taxation, and partly by Government 
grants.” School grants are made under the following 
conditions : 


To entitle any school to its share of the general or local school 
fund, it shall be requisite and sufficient : 

(1) That it has been under the management of School Commis- 
sioners or trustees in the manner directed by this law ; 

(2) That it has been in actual operation during at least eight 
months: .. . 

(7) That a sum equal to the grant made by the Legislature for the 
municipality has been raised . . .? 

Although, in poor municipalities, the amount of the tax actually 
levied falls short of the amount required by law, if the School Commis- 
sioners or trustees have, in good faith, carried into execution the 
provisions of the law, the superintendent may . . . exempt such muni- 
cipalities from the payment of the whole or of part of the tax for the 
current year, and in that case he may grant them the amount to which 
they would otherwise be, respectively, entitled, out of the common 
school fund.® 


The total amount contributed to education in the Province 
of Quebec during the year 1892, from all sources, was 
$2,567,593.12* (4513,518 12s. 6d.), making the average cost 
per pupil, for the school year, $9.30. (41 17s. 11d.) As a 
matter of fact, this amount does not give anything like the 
average cost of elementary education, as it includes the normal 
schools and academies. Taking Montreal as an example, we find® 
that the cost of education per pupil in higher and normal schools 
ranges from $19.15 (43 175. 3@.) to $14.25 (42 175. 8d), 
whereas the cost per pupil in elementary schools is from $5.35 
(41 1s. 514d.) to $1.54. (6s. 4a.)° The table of averages in 
Montreal is as follows : 


1 Year Book, p. 467, sec. 790. 

2 Code, sec. 410, pp. 133, 134. 

3 Jbid. sec. 413, pp. 134, 135. 

4 Rept. Supt. Pub. Instr. p. 177. 

5 Le Prétre, pp. 155, 156. 

6 The cheapest schools, and the most efficient, are those taught by members of 
Religious Orders. 
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Pupils educated free, 2,797, that is, 23°51 per cent. 








Pupils paying . 9,100 s wre - 
Total . -)  ixSe7 
Amount of monthly fees . $30,230.29 (£6,046 1 23)! 
Total grant ; ; : 20,853.26 (4,970 33° 9) 
Total . . . $51,083.55 (£10,216 14 98) 
Average cost per pupil. . 4.29 (18 14) 


The school fees in country districts are probably not as large 
as in Montreal, on an average they are a good deal lower.’ 
From the grants made in two counties to public schools (the 
largest grant, outside of cities, and the smallest), we learn 
that the sum of $6,936.14 (41,387 4s. 9d.), sufficed for 15,512 
children,’ an average as low as 44 cents (Is. 10¢.), and 
$960.46 (4192 1s. 11d.), for 3,831 children, or one shilling 
per child” Hence we conclude that whatever may be the 
merits or failings of the Provincial system of education, it is 
not one that involves a large expenditure of public money. 
Moreover, it must be observed, in fact, strongly insisted on, that 
the cheapness of education is chiefly, if not entirely due, to the 
fact, that so many of the schools, especially in towns or cities, 
are taught by members of different male and female Religious 
Orders. That is a fact that may or may not commend itself 
to those who are interested in scholastic questions ; it remains 
true, setting aside efficiency for the present, that the employment 
of teaching Congregations has saved the Province of Quebec 
many thousands of dollars annually. 

Further, if the principle be accepted that the parent, and the 
parent only, has the supreme and inalienable right to decide 
on the manner and matter of his children’s education—which is 
the fundamental principle of the Quebec system—then, surely, 
there can be no question that for the imparting of a religious 
education, the Religious Orders are better fitted than any one 
else could possibly be. Ceterts paribus, were it possible, in 
England, or in any other country, to procure thousands of men 
and women who, for less than half the ordinary cost, would 
devote themselves wholly to education, it would be nothing 
but the most ordinary “common sense” to accept the offer. 

1 Les Ecoles, p. 20. Cost of fees per paying pupil, $3.32 (135. 10d.) ; per pupil 
enrolled, $2.54 (10s. 6d.) 


2 No exact statistics are available. 
3 That is, for the total number of children (from five to sixteen) in the county. 
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Nor would it—prejudice apart—appear unreasonable if, in 
return for valuable services, and as a partial equivalent for the 
amount saved by the Government, such bodies of men and 
women were to demand certain privileges. In the Province of 
Quebec two privileges have been granted to the Religious 
Orders: exemption from taxation! and exemption from Govern- 
ment examination. Both of these are causes of irritation to the 
“reformers;” but, as to the first, it may be said, simply, that to 
tax the schools of the Religious Orders would, of necessity, 
involve an increase in the cost of education far greater than the 
amount “lost” by exemption. So that it is simply a matter of 
practical “business”: amount of exemption, so much; smaller 
cost of education, so much; balance in favour of latter, so very 
much. 

As to exemption from Government examination, whatever 
else may be said on the subject, it is an unquestionable fact that 
“the guarantees which the teaching Congregations give by 
their rules, their preparatory studies, and their discipline, are 
far superior to that of the famous certificate (‘Orevet’) of 
capacity.” 

This statement will not, certainly, be disputed by any one 
really familiar with the subject. A competitive examination 
may be, and, probably is, the only available test, under ordinary 
circumstances, of the candidate’s capacity. But those who really 
know most about the matter would be the first to admit that it 
is anything rather than an infallible, or even an accurate test. 
Men fail, who should have succeeded, and succeed, who should 
have failed, and no examination, diploma, or degree can set 
forth the real measure of the fitness of any man or woman for 
teaching. 

Here I must, for the present, interrupt my argument. In 
another paper I hope to deal with the vital point of the whole 
question—the employment of the members of Teaching Congre- 


gations in the schools of the country. 
FRANCIS W. GREY. 


1 This extends to a// school buildings, charitable institutions, and to churches of 


all denominations, 
* Les Congregations Enseignantes, p. 15. 











Archdeacon Farrar on the Observance of 
Good Friday. 





IT is impessible not to feel an interest in the change which 
during the last two generations has come over the face of 
Anglicanism in this the country of its birth, How far the 
movement will go, and what it may ultimately lead to are 
questions which defy conjecture, but no one can doubt of the 
reality of the transformation which has taken place in those 
external features, at least, which most attract attention. The 
practices which twenty years ago were the rare exception are 
now the rule. “ Popish” innovations which before the middle 
of the century were wholly undreamt of, have become so 
common as no longer to excite remark. The flood of Ritualism 
—I have no wish to describe it as a Romeward movement—is 
continually rising higher and higher, and up to the present 
moment there have been no serious indications of an ebb— 
hardly even of a backwater. 

A very fair picture of the altered conditions which now 
prevail may be found in the description given in the public 
press of the celebration of last Good Friday. Fifty years ago 
the chief religious observances by which the day was solemnized 
consisted in a general consumption of Hot Cross Buns, and 
a by no means so general attendance at a morning service 
conducted in strict accordance with the Book of Common 
Prayer. In some more conservative households the appearance 
of salt-fish! at the dinner-table also served to mark the occasion 
as an unwonted one, but otherwise the religiously minded were 
content to show their piety chiefly by remaining within doors 
and restricting themselves severely to Sunday books and semi- 
ecclesiastical music. Now all this is changed. At most of the 

1 The salt-fish must undoubtedly be a survival of the fasting discipline maintained 
in England by Act of Parliament long after the separation from Rome, and from 


which Elizabeth and her successor used graciously to issue dispensations under the 
Privy Seal. 
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more frequented places of worship our Anglican friends on 
Good Friday are invited to attend some three, four, or even five 
different services. What is more striking, the devotion of the 
Three Hours’ Agony at mid-day has become as firmly established 
among them as if it had come down on “ Continuity” principles 
from the Bishops of the ancient British Church, instead of being 
the pious invention of a Peruvian Jesuit in the last century.! It 
is not only in churches regarded as distinctively Ritualistic that 
it has taken root, but it flourishes in Anglican Cathedrals and is 
attended by crowded congregations under episcopal patronage. 
I have no means of giving a complete list, but from incidental 
notices in the Guardian and in the Church Times, it is clear 
that the following may be named as some of the great centres 
in which the Three Hours’ Service was carried out. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, York Minster, Winchester Cathedral, Bristol Cathe- 
dral, Manchester Cathedral, Ripon Cathedral, Chester Cathedral, 
Hereford Cathedral, Newcastle Cathedral. The list might 
probably be made much longer. At Hereford and Newcastle, 
it is ascertained that the Three Hours’ Agony was celebrated 
this year for the first time ; while of Chester Cathedral we are 
told that the addresses on the Seven Words were delivered to 
a devout congregation, including seemingly the Duchess of 
Teck and the Duchess of Westminster, by “Father Page of 
Cowley.” 

Outside the immediate precincts of episcopal influence we 
are not surprised to find much more striking developments. 
At St. Peter’s, London Docks, the clergy and choir left the 
church on Good Friday at 4 p.m. to make the “Way of the 
Cross” around the parish in procession. A sacristan bearing 
aloft a crucifix veiled in crape was followed by the choir singing 
hymns and by the clergy in surplices. At convenient spots a 
stoppage was made, when prayers were said and a short 
discourse was delivered by one of the clergy, standing upon 
a stool which was carried round from station to station. Similar 
open-air processions, on an even grander scale, took place in 


1 The Jesuit in question was Father Alonso Mesia, who published at Lima, in 
Peru, about 1720, the manual he composed for this service, entitled Devocion d las 
tres horas de la agonia de Christo nuestro Redentor, Thence, as Cancellieri and 
Moroni attest, it spread gradually from Peru to Europe. Father Mesia’s book was 
translated in Rome in 1789, and was afterwards frequently reprinted, in Italian 
and in several other languages. When Cancellieri wrote in 1817, the devotion had 
nual practice in some half-dozen or more of the Roman churches, 
Moroni, in 1850, describes it as familiar in every part of the Christian world, 
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Liverpool and Stockport, and probably elsewhere. At St. Cuth- 
bert’s, Kensington, we learn that the Passion according to 
St. John was chanted, followed by the “ Adoration of the Cross” 
—the service, it is stated, is published by the “Society of 
St. Osmund.” South of the Thames, at St.John the Divine, 
Kennington, the church was kept open all the previous 
night for the “Watch before the Cross,” an observance the 
purport of which can only be conjectured, and on Thursday 
we read of the washing of the altars with wine and water, 
performed by the clergy after Evensong, and accompanied by 
the recitation of the 22nd Psalm. In some few churches it is 
stated that there was “ Mass of the Presanctified,”! in others 
“High Celebration,” and as might be expected, we hear pretty 
generally of “ Tenebre” in the evening. 

And let it be remarked here, that in chronicling these recent 
developments of the Anglican observance of Good Friday, I am 
far from wishing to speak mockingly of the desire to honour 
the Passion of our Blessed Lord, which no doubt has prompted 
most if not all of them. It is impossible, indeed, not to feel 
that in so keen an emulation of the externals of Catholic 
worship our Ritualist friends are too apt to shut their eyes 
to the lack of what is much more essential to the conveyance 
of sacramental grace. Nevertheless, devotion to the Passion 
is a good thing in itself, and no Catholic can speak otherwise 
than sympathetically of those who by the devotions of the 
Three Hours and by the honour they show to the crucifix are 
doing much to extend among the people a better understanding 
of the sufferings of our Redeemer. 

It was no doubt with these innovations prominently before 
his mind that Archdeacon Farrar on last Good Friday morning 
addressed the large congregation assembled in Westminster 
Abbey. In the summary of his remarks given by the Z7mes, 
the sermon is described as “a discourse against the morbid 
observance of Good Friday.” The key-note was struck in his 
opening sentences. I adopt, in default of the full text, the 
condensed report in the same journal : 


It was not [said the preacher] suggested by Scripture or by the 
practice of the early Church that we should spend the day in morbid, 


1 I have not noticed any repetition of a somewhat anomalous feature in the liturgy 
of Holy Week which, I am told, caused some amusement last year. In one of the 
London churches, it was announced that on Good Friday ‘‘ Mass of the Presanctified ” 
would be celebrated at 6, 7, 8, and 10 o’clock. 
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unnatural, and useless attempts to reproduce in imagination the physical 
agonies of our Lord upon the Cross. An Anglican manual of devotion 
said: “Put a crucifix before you and weep over the five blessed 
wounds.” He could not conceive any advice more absolutely un- 
primitive, unscriptural, and uncatholic, or more likely to stimulate the 
luxury of fantastic emotionalism in place of the energy of manly 
righteousness. The Gospels did not say anything of the wounds, 
except of the spear-thrust after death ; or of anguish, except the single 
cry “I thirst.” The same was true of the Epistles; but the writers 
preached “Christ crucified” because the Cross was a special stumbling- 
block. Their tone was never morbid, moaning, or hysterical ; nor were 
the brief human sufferings of Christ ever dissociated from the glory 
that should follow. Many modern hymns seemed to express the 
unnatural, self-macerating misery of convu/lsionnaires, of half-dazed 
Spanish friars, rather than love, joy, peace in believing. ‘There was 
nothing in the Gospels like the verses containing the lines, ‘Come let 
us stand beneath the Cross” and “Thorns and Cross, and nails and 
lance.” But the hymns were not so bad as the language not uncommon 
among Romish writers. 


Archdeacon Farrar then proceeded to quote a passage from 
one of Father Faber’s works, which the reader, I think, will be 
glad to have before him entire. 


The Sacred Heart can bear no more. It gives out its red life as in 
a winepress. Drop by drop, unnaturally, through the burning pores of 
the skin, the beads of Blood ooze out. ‘They stand upon His brow and 
then roll down His face. They clog His hair. They blind His eyes. 
They fill His mouth, otherwise than as the chalice of His Blood filled 
it three hours ago. They mat His beard. They wet His hands. They 
suffuse every limb in a universal Sweat of Blood. ‘They stain His 
garments. ‘They ruddy the olive-roots. They spot the white dust with 
black. ‘Truly, if ever suffering was beautiful—and how little suffering 
there has been on earth that was not beautiful !—it was the woe which 
the paschal moon beheld beneath the olive-trees that night. (Zhe 
Precious Blood, p. 237.) 


Whether Archdeacon Farrar quoted the passage at length, 
the report does not state, but he proceeded to comment upon it 
by declaring that 


Such language was mawkish and effeminate, unreal, and utterly 
untrue to Scripture. The early Christians would have shuddered at 
any representation as dead of Him who is alive for evermore. The 
aspect in which they viewed the Cross was that of triumph and exalta- 
tion, never that of moaning and misery. Where was it that on Good 
Friday the Church was hung in black, the light excluded, and the 
people scourged themselves with chains? Only in countries like 
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Mexico, the most ignorant, superstitious, and corrupt in the world, 
were these theatrical methods adopted to stimulate a physical emotion. 


There are so many astonishing statements in this pronounce- 
ment of Archdeacon Farrar’s, that it is impossible to touch 
upon them all. To begin with,—the preacher, in condemning 
the wish to “ reproduce in the imagination the physical sufferings 
of Christ,” because such an attempt is “ morbid,” is simply using 
one of those question-begging epithets which put argument out 
of court. Etymologically, the word morbid means diseased or 
unhealthy. If it is morally unhealthy “to put a crucifix before 
you and meditate upon—weep over, if you will—the five sacred 
wounds,” may we be permitted to ask why? Does Archdeacon 
Farrar suppose that this effort to realize what our Saviour 
endured for us will blunt our sensibilities to the pain and 
troubles of others? Does he think that the mind will be so 
filled with gloom that brighter thoughts of mercy and love and 
joy can find no entrance there? Probably Archdeacon Farrar 
knows little of the happy faces and the merry laughter to be 
found within cloistered enclosures, where not a brief hour or 
two, but months and years, are spent in the devotional practices 
he condemns. Or does “the luxury of fantastic emotionalism ” 
produce such an intoxicating effect that worldly people will be 
tempted to squander in this form of excitement the time that 
they owe to their friends and their families? It does not seem 
to me that experience has proved the danger to be a very 
serious one. : 

No, we may go to witness a tragedy like Othello or King 
Lear, and if the actor’s consummate art, “but in a fiction, 
in a dream of passion,’ draws tears from the eyes of his 
audience, we shall be told, as Aristotle has told us, that 
such a tragedy is a moral education. Young lads at school 
are encouraged to read sentimental stories such as Arch- 
deacon Farrar himself has written for them, glorifying the 
attachment of big boys verging on manhood to little boys with 
pretty faces and curling locks, and no one stands up to describe 
such reading as unhealthy. But when a man like Father Faber, 
with his ardent faith and poetic temperament, paints for us in 
somewhat vivid colours the details of the one real tragedy, the 
sufferings of Jesus Christ borne for our sins and through which 
we hope for Heaven, this Anglican dignitary is scandalized, 
and raises his voice to ring the changes on “mawkish and 
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effeminate, morbid and hysterical, unreal, and utterly untrue 
to’Scripture.” Jud@is quidem scandalum,to the Jews indeed 
a stumbling-block. Of a verity the age of the Pharisees is not 
yet past. 

It must not, of course, be supposed that I am denying the 
possibility that realism in such matters can be carried to 
excess. We may quite consistently reject, for our own more 
sensitive age and country, those coarser appeals to the emotions 
which caused no unhealthy shock to minds less refined or more 
familiarized with pain. It is possible that for a congregation 
cf negroes the last Good Friday buffooneries of the City 
Temple might be devotionally stimulating. But there is little 
danger that the preachers who strive to kindle in the hearts of 
their nineteenth-century hearers some spark of compassion for 
the Crucified, will introduce into our churches the horrors of the 
dissecting-room. There is, as I conceive, a danger much more 
immediate, and likely to be much more disastrous in its conse- 
quences—I mean the desire to banish from men’s minds every 
thought of pain and suffering as if it were an accursed thing. 
Holy Scripture teaches, and the early Christians took the lesson 
to heart, that suffering was a blessing and a mark of God’s love, 
and that strength and courage to endure all trials was only to 
be found in the contemplation of the Passion of Jesus Christ. 
If Archdeacon Farrar could build up a world out of the same 
mawkish materials of which he constructs his school stories, I 
dare say that such a world would be quite content to dispense 
with the crucifix altogether ; but in the world which God has 
made, and from which pain and sin and cruelty can never be 
banished, experience shows that those who labour most and 
endure most for God and for their fellow-men, will also be 
those who have devoted longest hours in striving to realize the 
sufferings of their Master. 

I do not know if Archdeacon Farrar chances to be acquainted 
with the Life of St. Francis of Assisi, or of St. Peter Claver, or of 
St. Vincent of Paul, or of the countless other heroes in the annals 
of Christian charity? Probably he looks upon these apostles as 
drones in the world’s hive, “half-dazed Spanish friars,” exulting 
in “the unnatural, self-macerating misery of convulsionnaitres.” 
Yet these were men who gave their days to toiling for their 
fellow-men, and their nights to meditating upon their crucifix, 
inflicting pain upon themselves that they might resemble their 
Saviour more closely. Archdeacon Farrar, at a later point in 
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his sermon, mentions Savonarola as a glorious martyr for liberty, 
and in a still more recent discourse! he has panegyrized him.as 
a reformer “who hurled himself with the whole force of his 
conviction, of his righteousness, of his inspired insight, against 
the heathen abominations of ferocity and sensuality.” Is he 
aware that the cruelly ascetic life and intensely devotional 
writings of that great Dominican breathe from end to end the 
same “morbid” conception of the Crucifixion which gives so 
much offence to the Archdeacon of Westminster in the works 
of Father Faber ?? 

But the main object of the present article is not to discuss 
the moral healthiness or the reverse of our Good Friday devo- 
tions, but rather to call attention to the distorted presentment 
of early Christian history and practice which Archdeacon 
Farrar had no scruple in setting before his crowded congrega- 
tion at the Abbey. I may take it that the drift at least of 
Archdeaeon Farrar’s remarks is not unfairly represented by 
the following words attributed to him by more than one of his 
reporters: “ The aspect in which the early Christians invariably 
viewed the Cross was that of triumph and exaltation, never that 
of moaning and misery. It was the emblem of victory and of 
rapture, not of blood or of anguish.” What is to be said of 
this as the judgment of one who professes to be a specialist in 
the domain of early Christian history ? 

And the first remark which suggests itself is the query: 
What does Archdeacon Farrar understand by the term “early 
Christians”? The words are very elastic ones. They may 
include anything from strictly Apostolic times down to the 
close of the age of the great Doctors. Probably ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of those listening to Archdeacon Farrar went 
away with the idea that the mournful conception of the Cross 
and of Good Friday was an innovation introduced by the 
Popes of Rome somewhere after the time of Gregory the Great. 
Probably if pressed as to his meaning, Archdeacon Farrar 
would take refuge in a very narrow interpretation of his 
ambiguous phrase, limiting it perhaps to the first century after 


1 Delivered at St. Margaret’s on April 21. Archdescon Farrar has selected 
Savonarola as the first of a series of ‘‘ Leaders of the Reformation.” !! 

* See more particularly the Zyactato dello amore di Jesu Christo, published in 
1492. There are so many quotations in the present article that I must not add to 
their number. Let one brief specimen of Fra Girolamo’s tone of thought suffice. 
Apostrophizing the Crown of Thorns, he bids it enlarge itself that there may be room 
for his head too, so that he may hang upon the Cross cheek to cheek with his Saviour. 
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Christ’s Ascension. But even so I think that he would find it 
difficult indeed to make good his words. Let us briefly consider 
how the matter stands. 

Archdeacon Farrar says in the first place that this conception 
of the Cross of Christ is un-Scriptural. If he means that the 
Scripture does not speak so plainly on the subject as to exclude 
all possible cavil, one may conceivably agree with him, but then 
in that sense a good many other things, the practice of infant 
baptism and the observance of Sunday, amongst the number, 
are un-Scriptural also. If, on the other hand, he means that the 
inspired writings in any sense discountenance the idea of 
mourning in sympathy with Christ’s Passion, his assertion can 
only be met with an emphatic negative. There are, on the 
contrary, a host of passages in the Epistles which, according to 
their obvious meaning, suggest precisely that conception of the 
Cross which Archdeacon Farrar is protesting against, and which 
can only be explained away by doing violence to the context. 

The foundation of this extraordinary misunderstanding 
seems to lie in the idea that Catholics mourn over our Lord’s 
Death in the same sense as the Syrian damsels wept over 
Thammuz. The Church does not mourn over that Death in 
the sense that she would have it reversed, but she weeps, as I 
have said, in sympathy with Christ. The intimate union of 
Christ and His Church! and the conformity of each individual 
member with the mortal life of its Head, are apparently con- 
ceptions which Archdeacon Farrar is incapable of apprehending ; 
and yet they are surely patent upon the face of Holy Scripture. 
Take, for instance, the words of St. Peter :2 “This is thanks- 
worthy, if for conscience towards God a man endure sorrows 
suffering wrongfully. . . . For unto this are you called: because 
Christ also suffered for us, leaving you an example that you 
should follow His steps. Who when He was reviled, did not 
revile,’ &c., or again :? “Christ therefore having suffered in the 
flesh, be you also armed with the same thought.” So St. Paul :4 
“With Christ am I nailed to the Cross. And I live, now not I; 
but Christ liveth in me,” and v. 24: “They that are Christ’s 
have crucified their flesh with the vices and concupiscences,” or 
Coloss. i. 24: “I Paul, who now rejoice in my sufferings for you 
and fill up those things that are wanting of the sufferings of 
Christ, in my flesh for His Body, which is the Church.” Surely 

1 Ephes. iv. and v. 2 1 St. Peter ii. 19. 
3 1 St. Peter iv. 1. * Galat. ii, 19. 
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to the Apostles the Cross did not seem a motive for jubilation 
and merrymaking. These and many similar passages suggest 
that suffering is a blessed thing, and that Christians were to be 
led by the thought of the Cross to court pain and opprobrium 
in order to be more like their Master. This love of suffering 
was the “word of the Cross, to them that perish foolishness ;” 
and in such a passage as Galat. vi. 14: “God forbid that I 
should glory save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom the world is crucified to me and I to the world,” it is 
a mere trifling with words to say that the Cross is viewed as an 
emblem of triumph. On the contrary, the passage is only the 
counterpart of that in which St. Paul says that he glories in his 
infirmities. The Cross is used as the equivalent of sorrow, and 
sorrows do not cease to be sorrows and to need consolation 
from the example of Christ, because the first Christians had 
the grace even to long for them in the hope of the glory 
to come. 

However, it is precisely in such a matter as this that we 
should expect even Anglicans to recognize the value of tradition 
in interpreting Scripture. If as a matter of fact we found that 
the Cross was regarded exclusively as an emblem of triumph 
in the fuller light of the fourth and fifth centuries A.D., we might 
be tempted to think that there was some foundation for regard- 
ing the opposite conception as un-Scriptural ; but it is precisely 
as we reach the epoch when the glory and triumph of the Cross 
are plainly insisted upon, that the mourning and sorrow which 
attached to the idea are also so-evident, that no one, it might 
be thought, but Archdeacon Farrar, could dream of disputing it. 
As for the second and third centuries we can only say that while 
documents fail us for any detailed picture of the attitude of our 
Christian forefathers towards the Crucifixion, such evidence as 
there is seems to me to point overwhelmingly in a direction 
opposite to the conclusions of Archdeacon Farrar. 

In an article on “ Lent” published in the last number of this 
magazine, I called attention to the fact that although we have 
not perhaps sufficient warrant for tracing back the observance 
of the forty days’ fast to apostolic times, the same cannot be 
said of the Paschal fast, the fast of Good Friday itself. On 
the contrary, we find that both St. Irenzus, writing in the latter 
half of the second century, and Tertullian, ¢. A.D. 200, were 
familiar with this fast as a custom universally established, 
though not observed everywhere in the same manner. St. Irenaeus 
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informs us! that some fasted one day, some two, others for 
several, while others again counted forty hours to their day. 
He adds that this variety of practice was of long standing, 
(woAv mpdrepov) “an important statement,” says Smith's Dic- 
tionary of Christian Antiquities, “as carrying back the existence 
of the fast practically up to Apostolic times.” Again, Tertullian, 
who clearly recognizes the distinction made by the early 
Christians between the Pasch of the Resurrection (wacya 
dvactacipov) and the Pasch of the Crucifixion (mdcya 
cTavpwomov),” speaks of the latter, of Good Friday in other 
words, as “the day of the pasch on which there is a public and 
almost universal observance of a fast, and on which we very 
properly lay aside the kiss of peace.”? Now it does not seem 
unreasonable to argue that if the memory of the Crucifixion 
had for the early Christians that triumphant significance which 
Archdeacon Farrar supposes, the Friday on which the Passion 
was commemorated ought to have been the most joyful day of 
the entire calendar. So far from that, it was in Tertullian’s time 
the one day in all the year which Christians universally agreed 
in keeping as a complete fast, not merely as a station (semz- 
jejunium) but by an entire abstention from food, continued in 
most cases until the Easter Sunday morning. Can any reason- 
able being fail to draw the inference that the annual commemora- 
tion of the sufferings of our Lord suggested not rejoicing, but 
sympathy with and participation in those sufferings? Nay, 
every Friday of the year, save during Eastertide, was kept as 
a lesser day of fasting, being regarded as a kind of weekly 
memorial of the great Friday, just as on the same principles 
every Sunday in the year was a renewal of the joys which 
marked out the Sunday of the Resurrection. When Arch- 

1 Ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. v. 24. 

* The association of the word Pasch with the Passion of our Lord became so 
close, that writers ignorant of Hebrew commonly derived fasch from the Greek 
mdoxew, to suffer. (Cf. Augustin, Ep. 55, 4d Zan.) 

§ “Sic et die Paschze quo communis et quasi publica jejunandi religio est, merito 
deponimus osculum.” (De Oraé. c. 18.) There is nothing to show that the omission 
of the kiss of peace had any reference to the kiss of Judas, for this took place on the 
Thursday, and Tertullian says that the kiss was omitted on other fast-days also. It 
seems, therefore, to have been regarded as a sign of joy, and to have been laid aside 
during penitential seasons. 

4 This exceptional observance of the Friday is attested, among other writers, by 
Origen. (C. Celsum, iii. 22.) The Friday station is mentioned also in the Didache. 

5 It is important to notice that the scrupulous abstention of the early Christians 
from any sort of fasting on Sundays and during the fifty days of the Paschal season, 
is equally attested by Tertullian. (De Corona, c. iii.) It was a duty not to fast 
at such times, precisely because they were seasons of joy and of sympathy with the 
triumph of the Resurrection. 
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deacon Farrar can show that any race of men are in the habit 
of giving vent to their feelings of exultation by remaining 
without food for forty consecutive hours, he may be able to 
make good his theory. If it had been this practice of the early 
Christians which had impressed him as the “ luxury of fantastic 
emotionalism,” the phrase would still be sufficiently preposterous, 
but there would be more excuse for the term than for its appli- 
cation to the Good Friday devotions of the present day. 

Moreover, while documents fail us in the Apostolic Fathers 
for anything like a complete understanding of their attitude 
towards the Crucifixion, still I should like to call attention to 
some familiar words of St. Ignatius of Antioch, which, if not 
conclusive, are at least significant. Writing to the Roman 
Church on the eve of his martyrdom, he begs of them not to do 
anything to hinder his attainment of his crown. 


I exhort you, be ye not an unseasonable kindness to me. Let me 
be given to the wild beasts, for through them I can attain unto God. 
I am God’s wheat and I am ground by the teeth of wild beasts that I 
may be found pure bread (of Christ). Rather entice the wild beasts 
that they may become my sepulchre and may leave no part of my body 
behind. Then shall I be truly a disciple of Jesus Christ, when the 
world shall not so much as see my body. Supplicate the Lord for me 
that through these instruments I may be found a sacrifice to God... . 

Though of themselves the wild beasts should not be willing while I 
am ready, I myself will force them to it. Bear with me. I know what 
is expedient for me. ow am J beginning to be a disciple. May nought of 
things visible and things invisible envy me ; that I may attain unto Jesus 
Christ. Come fire and cross and grapplings with wild beasts, cuttings 
and manglings, wrenching of bones, breaking of limbs, crushings of 
my whol body, come cruel tortures of the devil to assail me. Only be 
it mine to attain unto Jesus Christ... . 

Him I seek who dies on our behalf; Him I desire who rose again 
for our sake. The pangs of a new birth are upon me. Bear with me, 
brethren. Do not hinder me from living;! do not desire my death. 
Bestow not on the world one who desireth to be God’s, neither allure 
him with material things. Suffer me to receive the pure light. When 
I am come thither then shall I bea man. Permit me to be an imitator 
of the Passion of my God. If any man hath Him within himself, let 
him understand what I desire, and let him have fellow-feeling with me, 
for he knoweth the things which straiten me.” 


1 St. Ignatius means, of course, that they are not to hinder him from truly living 
in Heaven, they are not to desire the death of his hopes by making him live on here 
upon earth. 

* St. Ignatius, 4d Rom. cc, 4—6, 
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I do not know whether Archdeacon Farrar will characterize 
this as “morbid.” He ought not to do so, for it was written by 
a contemporary of the Apostles less than a century after the 
Death of Christ. Still it seems to me to bear witness, especially 
in the words I have italicized, to a desire of suffering of which 
the motive is to be found in the wish to be more closely con- 
formed to the likeness of the Passion of our Lord. As the same 
holy Martyr says again in his letter to the Smyrnzans, answer- 
ing the self-imposed question, Wy had he delivered himself up 
to death? “Near to the sword, near to God (ze., Christ), in 
company with wild beasts, in company with God. Only let it 
be in the name of Jesus Christ, so that we may suffer together 
with Him (ets to cupmabeivy adte@).”* 

There are many indications of the same spirit which are to 
be found in the writings of the first three centuries. The 
difficulty is rather to make a selection among the casual 
allusions contained in St. Justin, Tertullian, Minucius Felix, 
Origen, and others. It is true that they do not develop and 
expand the idea of Christ’s physical sufferings as a devotional 
treatise of the middle ages might do, but then these writers in 
every case had quite a different purpose before them. We 
have not even a collection of homilies belonging to these early 
centuries. I venture, however, to give a quotation from a 
fragment preserved to us of St. Melito of Sardis, who wrote 
about A.D. 150. 

Apostrophizing the people of Israel, St. Melito says : 

Bitter were thy nails and keen, bitter was thy tongue which thou 
sharpendest, bitter was that Judas to whom thou gavest hire, bitter were 
thy false witnesses whom thou stirredst up, bitter was thy gall which 
thou preparedst, bitter was thy vinegar which thou madest, bitter were 
thy hands which were full of blood. ‘Thou slewest thy lord, and He 
was lifted upon the tree, and a tablet was fixed up to denote who 
He was that was put to death. And who was this ?—what we would 
not speak harsh, and what we would speak very terrible,* nevertheless 

1 There are several passages in St. Ignatius’ Epistles, where he uses the term God 
absolutely, to designate our Blessed Lord. 

2 I have not quoted above the well-known saying of the same writer, 6 éuds 
Zpws éoratpwrat, usually rendered, ‘‘ My love is crucified,” because Bishop Lightfoot 
thinks that épws means /wst, and that the passage consequently means, ‘‘I have 
crucified my passions.” But it is remarkable that Origen understood it in the former 
sense, and quotes it in his Preface to the Canticle of Canticles as a parallel for the 
warmth of language found in that poem. 

3 So the passage stands in Cureton’s Translation, Spicilegium Syriacum, p. 55. 
He seems here and elsewhere to have preferred a strictly literal rendering, even at 
the expense of obscurity. 
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still listen while ye tremble :—He on whose account the earth quaked ; 
He that suspended the earth was hanged up; He that fixed the 
heavens was fixed with nails; He that supported the earth was sup- 
ported upona tree; the Lord was exposed to ignominy with a naked 
body ; God put to death; the King of Israel slain by an Israelitish 
right hand. Ah! the fresh wickedness of the fresh murder! The 
Lord was exposed with a naked body; He was not deemed worthy 
even of covering; but in order that He may not be seen, the lights 
were turned away, and the day became dark because they were 
slaying God, who was naked upon the tree. 


I am, of course, aware that the authenticity of the fragment 
from which this extract is taken, and which contains much more 
to the same effect, cannot be said to rest upon conclusive 
evidence. Nevertheless, Harnack and Preuschen in their 
authoritative Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius} 
accept the fragment as the genuine work of St. Melito, and 
thereby indirectly lend their support to the view that there is 
nothing in the tone of the passage which would be unnatural 
in a writer of the second century after Christ. Moreover, if the 
fragment is not St. Melito’s, it almost certainly belongs to 
Alexander, who was Bishop of Alexandria in the first years of 
the fourth century. In any case, the language of this passage 
seems to me much more in harmony with the hymn about 
“Thorns and cross, and nails and lance,” than with the idea 
that the Cross was exclusively “the emblem of victory and 
rapture, not of blood or of anguish.” 

But we must move on a couple of centuries to the period 
when we really begin to get full light as to the daily religious 
life of Christians, and as to the details of their ritual and modes 
of thought. There is one incomparable record preserved to us 
of that epoch, the narrative of a pilgrim lady from the West who 
visited the Holy Places about the year 380, and who has set down 
a full description of all that she witnessed at Jerusalem in the 
course of her long stay. I have more than once quoted in 
previous articles from the Pzlgrimage of St. Silvia, and I take 
occasion here to repeat that the authenticity of her narrative 
has not been called in question by any one of the numberless 
critics who have discussed it. Besides telling us much about 
the Holy Places at Jerusalem and elsewhere, about her journeys, 
about the extraordinary austerities of Lent, in which many 


1 Leipzig, 1893, vol. i. p. 252. The view there adopted is founded on an article 
of Kriiger’s in the Zéschrft. f. wissensch. Theol. p. 434. 1888. 
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people abstained from food for as much as five days together, 
she gives a full account of the ceremonies of Holy Week as they 
were observed on the very spot where our Lord suffered. 
We can only select a few passages here and there, but they will 
be abundantly sufficient to show the spirit in which both the 
native Judeans and the vast crowds of pilgrims present from all 
parts of the Christian world observed the holy season. 

The first remark we meet which specially concerns us, occurs 
in St. Silvia’s notes on the service at the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre on the Wednesday morning. 


A priest [she says] stands before the rails, and takes the Gospel and 
reads that passage where Judas Iscariot went to the Jews and deter- 
mined what they would give him to betray the Lord. And when this 
passage has been read, there is such a groaning and moaning of all the 
people that there is no one who would not be moved to tears at that 
hour. 


Passing over intervening matter, we may next note the 
description St. Silvia gives us of the wonderful night-watch on 
the Mount of Olives beginning on the Thursday evening. The 
whole population, even down to the little children, stream out 
of Jerusalem and make their way across the brook of Cedron 
just as our Lord Himself had crossed it with His disciples after 
the Last Supper three hundred and fifty years before. There 
upon the hill beyond they spend the night among the olive- 
trees, occupying the time until cock-crow with a continual 
succession of prayers, canticles, psalms, and the reading of 
appropriate passages from the Gospels and the prophecies. 

And thence [she goes on] all down to the smallest child descend on 
foot along with the Bishop, where on account of the great crowd of 
people wearied with vigils and worn out with daily fastings, and because 
they have to descend so steep a hill they come gently and slowly with 
canticles to Gethsemane. 


At Gethsemane, after suitable prayers, 

That passage of the Gospel is read where the Lord was apprehended, 
and when this passage has been read there is such a moaning and 
groaning of all the people, with weeping, that the groans can be heard 
almost at the city. 


Returning to the city in the grey of the morning, they 
proceed to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, receive an 
exhortation from the Bishop, and are then dismissed for two 
or three hours of sleep. 
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At about eight a.m. on the same morning, which is of 
course Good Friday, the ceremony begins of the kissing of the 
relic of the True Cross, discovered, according to tradition, only 
fifty years before. The Bishop sits holding the sacred wood in 
his hand, with the deacons around him. Each one comes up 
in turn, bows down, touches the relic with his forehead and 
his eyes, kisses both the wood of the Cross and the title, and 
then passes on. 

After this we have the description of a three hours’ 
ceremony, beginning at mid-day, closely resembling, in its 
conception and general character, the service which Father 
Mesai, little knowing how closely he was emulating the spirit 
of the early ages, organized less than two centuries ago in 
far-off Peru. It consisted chiefly in the reading, in the presence 
of the Bishop, of every passage in the Holy Scripture, in the 
Evangelists, the Prophets, or the Epistles, which had reference 
to the Passion and sufferings of our Lord, together with suitable 
canticles and prayers. The assembly is held in the great atrium 
or court, open to the sky, situated, St. Silvia tells us, between 
the chapel of the Cross and the Church of the Resurrection, 
all being part of the sumptuous edifice erected by Constantine 
over the site of Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre. Even in this 
open space the crowd is packed so tight that it is hardly 
possible to open the doors. Then, says St. Silvia, 


At the several lections and prayers there is such emotion displayed 
and lamentation of all the people as is wonderful to hear. For there is 
no one, great or small, who does not weep on that day during those 
three hours, in a way which cannot be imagined, that the Lord should 
have suffered such things for us. 

And thereupon when the ninth hour (three o’clock) approaches, that 
passage is read from the Gospel according to St. John where our Lord 
gave up the ghost. And when this has been read, a prayer is said, 
and the assembly is dismissed.! 


I do not know whether Archdeacon Farrar considers these 
pilgrims and inhabitants of Jerusalem, the contemporaries of 
St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. Basil, St. Gregory 
of Nazianzus, and St. Ephraem, as early Christians or not, but 
it is quite clear that his unmeasured invective must fall upon 
them, and that they too will have to be classed with the 
“convulstonnatres,’ the “half-dazed Spanish friars,’ and the 


1 Peregrinatio St. Silvie, apud Duchesne, Origines, pp. 485—490. There is an 
English translation in the Palestine Pilgrims Text Society Series. 
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inhabitants of “countries like Mexico, the most ignorant, 
superstitious, and corrupt in the world.” What adds to the 
importance of the passages I have been quoting is that 
Palestine at this epoch was visited by a continual stream of 
pilgrims, coming, like St. Silvia, from the most distant corners 
of the Christian world. St. Jerome, who came from Rome but 
two or three years later to take up his abode in the vicinity of 
the Holy Places, and to spend there a life of prayer, study, and 
mortification, is never tired of speaking of the crowds of devout 
pilgrims who thronged to these spots, and, as we know from the 
still extant journal of the pilgrim of Bordeaux, the movement 
had been going on then for more than fifty years. Thus the 
traditions and practices of the Holy City were carried back into 
every Christian land, and we are not surprised that St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem should write, about A.D. 350, that fragments of the 
wood of the True Cross were already scattered throughout 
the whole world, or that we should find mention of such a 
relic a few years later in a dated inscription of North Africa. 

To Jerusalem the pilgrims came primarily to honour the 
Cross and to pay at the shrine of their Saviour’s tomb a tribute, 
not of exultation, but of tears. Paula and Eustochium, in A.D. 
386, writing from Bethlehem to Marcella in Rome, probably by 
the hand of St. Jerome, and anticipating in imagination her 
coming to Palestine to join them, say: “ And can we hope then 
to see the day when we may enter together the grotto of the 
Saviour [at Gethsemane], when we may weep at the sepulchre 
of the Lord, weep there with the Sister and the Mother,! kissing 
[/ambere, 7. licking], the wood of the Cross; and on the 
Mountain of Olives be raised up in heart and in desire along 
with our Lord ascending to Heaven.”? The joy, be it remarked, 
is kept for the site of the Ascension, the weeping is reserved 
for the sepulchre. 

Or if again, we wanted to know of what nature were the 
canticles and discourses which at such holy seasons kindled the 
devotion of those who assisted at them, we may turn to 
the works of St. Ephraem Syrus, who died a few years earlier, 
in 378. The word Aymauz in St. Silvia which I have translated 
canticles, was probably a general term often applied to the 
Psalms, but inasmuch as it is sometimes distinguished from 
psalmi it must have extended to other metrical compositions. 


1 Vallarsi’s notes suggest that Maria Cleophe and our Blessed Lady are intended. 
2 St. Jerome, Letter 46. Migne, P.Z. vol. 22, p. 491. 
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Now among the works of St. Ephraem recently published by 
Mgr. Lamy, we have a number of his hymns on the Passion. 
St. Ephraem’s hymns were celebrated all through the East, and 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that these or others similar 
in character supplied the very words which St. Silvia heard 
sung by the devout Christians of Jerusalem. Let us take a few 
specimens : 


3. O blessed spot, thy narrow room may be set against all the world. 
That which is contained in thee, though bounded in narrow compass, 
filleth the universe. Blessed is the dwelling-place in which with holy 
hand the bread was broken. In thee the grape which grew on Mary’s 
vine, was crushed in the chalice of salvation. 

Resp. Blessed is He whom His Holy Mysteries have proclaimed. 

O blessed spot! No man hath seen nor shall see the things which 
thou hast seen. In thee the Lord Himself became true altar, priest, 
the bread .and chalice of Salvation. He alone sufficeth for all, yet 
none for Him sufficeth. Altar He is and lamb, victim and sacrificer, 
priest as well as food. 


It is in this strain, and at great length, that St. Ephraem 
apostrophizes the chamber of the Last Supper in his third 
hymn on the Passion. In the fourth, he passes to the Garden, 
and to other sites and things connected with the same subject : 


1. O blessed spot, held worthy to drink in the sweat of the Son that 
fell on thee. The Son mingled His sweat with the ground that He 
might cast out the sweat of Adam who with sweat had tilled it. 
O blessed earth, that He renewed with His sweat! The earth that 
was sick was healed because it sweated. Who ever saw the sick ere 
this healed with a sweat that was not its own? 


3. O blessed reed of mockery placed in the hand of our King. 
The wicked tormentors snatched at it, showing that with this reed was 
written the doom by which they were to be destroyed. 

6. Blessed art thou, O little board (the title of the Cross)! Upon 
thee they bent their eyes as upon the King’s likeness. Thee too they 
nailed to the Cross with Him. The King himself presented the image 
of death ; but the little board, His likeness, was glorious with the purple 
of royalty. Thou wast not clothed in this outward semblance, but thou 
wast soaked through with the veiled likenesses of thy crucified King, so 
that thy outward form might speak of the beauties hidden within thee.! 


These hymns, it seems to me, are very similar in tone to 
“ Come, let us stand beneatli the Cross,” or to the poetical prose 


1S, Ephraem Syri, Hymni et Sermones. Ed. Lamy, i. pp. 658—668. 
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of Father Faber. But perhaps even more plainly do we find the 
same spirit expressed in the Discourses. The seven “Sermons 
for Holy Week” might all of them have been delivered as 
Passion sermons in the middle ages. I should not think of 
calling St. Ephraem’s treatment of the theme “ morbid,” but he 
harps continually upon the notes of sympathy, compassion, and 
wonder at our Saviour’s infinite condescension, dwelling with 
much insistance upon the physical suffering and the humili- 
ations of the Cross. It is not easy to bring this home to the 
reader, for the impression is produced rather by the cumulative 
effect of the whole than by individual sentences. I may quote 
here first a short phrase or two, and then I hope I may be 
pardoned if I give, specimznis gratia, one or two longer passages. 
Speaking of the Crucifixion, he asks : 


Were all things in Heaven and on earth plunged in deepest grief, 
or did they rejoice that mankind was now redeemed? No, he replies, 
the grief must far have prevailed. . . There was no angel in Heaven 
that did not mourn, no creature on earth that was without pain, and, 
if the word had been given, they would have destroyed the house of 
Israel. . . It was at this hour that sorrow came upon all creation; 
every moment brought suffering upon Heaven and earth. . . What man 
would not be awe-stricken and be wholly plunged in grief that the 
children of Adam have given vinegar to drink to Him who is the 
fountain of life. (Loc. cit. pp. 493, 499, 511.) 


“Glory be to Him, how much He suffered!” is an excla- 
mation which from time to time bursts from the lips of the 
preacher at a breathing-space in his discourse. It is, however, 
from continuous passages that the general effect will best be 
appreciated. Take this description of the Scourging : 


After many vehement outcries against Pilate, the all-mighty One was 
scourged like the meanest criminal. Surely there must have been 
commotion and horror at the sight. Let the heavens and earth stand 
awe-struck to behold Him who swayeth the rod of fire, Himself smitten 
with scourges, to behold Him who spread over the earth the veil of the 
skies and who set fast the foundations of the mountains, who poised 
the earth over the waters and sent down the blazing lightning-flash, now 
beaten by infamous wretches over a stone pillar that His own word had 
created. They, indeed, stretched out His limbs and outraged Him with 
mockeries. A man whom He had formed wielded the scourge. He 
who sustains all creatures with His might submitted His back to their 
stripes; He who is the Father’s right arm yielded His own arms to be 
extended. The pillar of ignominy was embraced by Him who bears up 
and sustains the heaven and the earth in all their splendour. Savage 
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dogs did bark at the Lord who with His thunder shakes the mountains, 
they sharpened their teeth against the Son of Glory. 

How was it, Lord [he goes on], that these vile foxes could lay their 
grasp on Thee who art the lightning, and not be swept away like 
smoke before the wind? How was it that these unclean hands could 
touch Thy purity and not melt forthwith like wax before the fire? How 
did these fettered slaves enchain Thee? How did these bondsmen 
bind Thee fast, who settest loose the heaven and the earth, and 
dissolvest the mountains at a word ? 


The same strain is continued over several pages, and 
amongst other quaint fancies St. Ephraem remarks: “ The 
very column must have quivered as if it were alive, the cold 
stone must have felt that the Master was bound to it who had 
given it its being. The column shuddered, knowing that the 
Lord of all creatures was being scourged.” And he adds, as a 
marvel which was to be witnessed even to his own day, that the 
“column Had contracted with fear beneath the Body of Christ.” 

And all these expressions of deep feeling belong, be it 
remembered, to the fourth century, to the very epoch when 
the cross and the /adarum first began to be publicly displayed. 
Iam not disputing—no one can dispute—that the Cross has 
been to the Christians of every age an emblem of hope and of 
victory. In the very service of Good Friday itself, amidst all 
the signs of mourning, this note rings out gloriously in one of 
the noblest hymns of our liturgy, the Veri//a Regis; but nothing 
at the same time can be more untrue than to say that the 
aspect in which the early Christians “zxvariably viewed the 
Cross was that of triumph and exultation, of victory and of 
rapture.” Archdeacon Farrar’s desire to win a cheap popularity 
among the Evangelicals and to provoke his fellow-Churchmen 
who are differently minded, must be keen indeed when it 
can induce him to bid defiance to history by statements so 
flagrantly and demonstrably false. 

Strike out from our contemplations of Christ’s Passion the 
sorrow and the sympathy, and it is a pitiable mockery that 
remains. The triumph is built upon the suffering, and without 
it we pass into a region of cant, illusion, and buffoonery far 
more repulsive than the most extravagant “emotionalism” of 
Mexico or Peru. At the opposite pole of the Good Friday 
observances to which I alluded at the commencement of this 
article, we note such a record as the following: 

“Dr. Parker as usual,” says the Daly Telegraph, “opened 
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the City Temple to a vast congregation, who were regaled with 
abundant music and fervent oratory. The features of the 
service were duets by two tiny girls from the other side of 
the Atlantic, and hymns sung by three African children. One 
of these, a coal-black Christian of five, standing on a chair 
under the pulpit, sang with much spirit, ‘Dare to be a Daniel.’ 
On his concluding, Dr. Parker kindly invited any one who 
thought he could do it better to ‘come on.’ A spirit of decorous 
jollity characterized this novel Good Friday service.” 

As the irreverent buffooneries of the City Temple are to the 
sober ritual befitting the House of God, so it seems to me is 
the flippant and reckless extravagance of Archdeacon Farrar’s 
invective to that grave earnestness and sense of responsibility 
which we expect in a preacher speaking on the most solemn 
day of the year about the closing scenes of Calvary. And 
the cause of the failure is the same in both cases. For both 
the Crucifix has lost all true significance. Both for Dr. Parker 
and for the newly created Dean of Canterbury, the appropriate 
emblem of Good Friday, as they conceive of it, would be, not 
a Crucifix, but a Hot Cross Bun. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


Note.—It is worthy of remark, that two days after the above 
lines were in type, Dr. Joseph Parker, with the modesty which 
is his most distinguishing characteristic, addressed a letter to 
the 77mes congratulating the British nation upon the fact that 
such a man as Archdeacon Farrar, “on his way to higher 
honours,” had been appointed to the Deanery of Canterbury. 
Dr. Parker, at the same time, deplores the loss sustained by the 
London pulpit by the removal of one who is “beyond all 
question its most illustrious and commanding figure.” Common 
gratitude would suggest that if the new Dean of Canterbury 
should ever again preach a Good Friday sermon to a London 
audience, he should deliver it, not in the medizval abbey church 
beside the shrine of St. Edward the Confessor, but in the City 
Temple, amidst surroundings much more congenial to an 
apostle so disdainful of the foolishness of the Cross. 
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CATHOLIC INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

THOSE who are not conversant with what may be called the 
“seamy” side of our poorer population in the large towns of 
Great Britain, cry out impatiently at times against the terrible 
accounts of our “ leakage,”,as exaggerated. Such persons are 
inclined to think that those who have spoken and written on 
this sad topic are oftentimes pessimists. Alas! there is every 
reason to believe that it is far otherwise, and that this serious 
and painful subject has been really understated. To prove this, 
one example will suffice. 

The annual reports of the Salford Division Rescue Society, 
drawn up with great care, as also the Harvest, a small monthly, 
treating of the same matter, will open the eyes of the most 
heedless to the stern fact that the children of our lower classes 
have been lost to the Church_by thousands. This melancholy 
fact has been painfully proved, at least for the diocese of 
Salford, by the late Bishop (Cardinal Vaughan), and by his 
zealous successor, Bishop Bilsborfow. What is true of this 
diocese will be doubtless true of many others. This sad cry of 
“leakage,” in the loss of so many poor waifs, which comes from 
Manchester and Salford, will find an echo in such towns as 
London, Birmingham, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 

But of this we do not write now. The various Rescue 
Societies, that have sprung up in certain dioceses, are doing a 
steady work, and are plodding along amidst endless difficulties, 
and with poor and inadequate means, “to gather up the frag- 
ments lest they be lost!” The object of this article is to draw 
attention to one veal stoppage of the “leakage”—a stoppage 
ever silent, yet efficaciously going on in our Catholic Industrial 
Schools and Reformatories. To keep within due limits a 
subject so deeply interesting, and, it is hoped, one full of conso- 
lation and comfort, our remarks shall be confined to Boys’ 
Industrial Schools. From these the writer’s experience has 
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been chiefly derived for considerably over twenty years, and 
what is said of them will apply in nearly the same degree to 
Reformatories. The number of “naughty boys” in this world 
apparently far exceeds that of “naughty girls,” and the Indus- 
trial Schools (with their juvenile population) belonging to the 
latter far exceed those of the former. Thus, for example, in 
the diocese of Liverpool, the Girls’ Industrial School, Freshfield, 
has 200, and the Girls’ Reformatory, May Place, 80; while the 
Boys’ Industrial Schools are thus: St. George’s School, West 
Derby Road, 270; the Boys’ Refuge, St. Anne’s Street, 200; 
the Beacon Lane School, Everton, 230; Birkdale Farm School, 
Reformatory, 220. 

At the outset it may not be insulting to such of our readers 
as have never thought these matters over, to define an 
Industrial School. It may then be described in simple language, 
as a well-conducted boarding-school, in which certain children, 
duly committed, have ample food and sleep, study and play, all 
arranged by a wise and fixed routine. Here not only will the 
three R’s be taught, but a trade, as a means of livelihood for 
after-life, and what is even more valuable than knowledge— 
habits of discipline. If to this programme were added those 
mysterious words (appended to all elegant academies of 
learning ?), “ Home comforts provided,” they would be perfectly 
true, though to the young inmates but a grim joke! To a large 
number of these neglected ones—the veritable flotsam and 
jetsam of English society—these words would be utterly devoid 
of all meaning, since the only so-called “home” they have 
known was a wretched kitchen or cellar, a dry crust, and a mat 
to sleep on. From their very infancy insufficiently fed (hence 
nearly always so stunted in growth) ; hardly ever covered with 
sufficient clothes; not infrequently ill-treated by parents or 
others, these are the fragments of suffering and forgotten 
humanity, the “fragments” a thousand times more precious 
than those of miraculous bread, which Christ commanded “to 
be gathered up, /est they be lost!” If He, in His gracious 
wisdom, would not suffer to be wasted a crust or a bit of that 
meal, which had gladdened the 5,000; and it required twelve 
baskets to hold the fragments thereof, may we not well and 
truly interpret His wishes, when the “fragments” are not mere 
bread, but the poor and helpless ones He loved so dearly. 
These “ little ones” He received and blessed at a most untoward 
moment in His preaching ; these “little ones” He bids us never 
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despise ; on those who scandalize these “little ones” were 
pronounced the most terrible judgments that ever fell from the 
lips of the “ Lamb of God.” The acts of Christ are as eloquent 
as his words; St. Luke says, “Coepit Jesus facere et docere.”! 
Thus, when the young and the helpless were repulsed by the 
over-zealous Apostles, He stopped His discourse, and forbade 
such rude treatment. Without any of that hurry, which usually 
betrays a distaste for our work, but, on the contrary, with loving 
leisure, the Saviour of men embraces and blesses these children, 
thrust upon His notice by their anxious mothers. So, nowadays, 
these hundreds of helpless ones, starving both in body and soul, 
and hidden away amidst what are called the “submerged” of 
society, are thrust before our notice, and gathered into an 
Industrial School, learn for the first time in their sad lives the 
comforts of a home. Could any nobler institution exist than a 
well-conducted Catholic Industrial School, which gathers up 
these precious fragments, trodden underfoot by a selfish and 
money-seeking world as unworthy of notice? These poor lads 
have wandered about dirty, they ask for a wash. Their pale 
and sunken cheeks tell too surely of starvation, they crave the 
necessaries of life. They have slept on a mat in some wretched 
kitchen or cellar, or may be, “dossed out” under a railway- 
wagon, they ask for a simple pallet, as befitting one who is a 
human being, and not a dog! In short, they appeal for that 
which they have known so little of—kindness and sympathy ; 
their souls are craving for that spiritual food denied them by 
heedless parents who have let them run wild in the streets, 
without a knowledge even of their very prayers. As plants 
grown in the dark can never come to maturity, so in like 
manner these poor lads, brought up in some back-court or slum, 
which is infected often enough with disease for body and soul, 
stand in direst need of light, and air, and kindness, and 
education.” 

In such cases as these, the Catholic Industrial School comes 
to the rescue in a most efficient way, may we not say, in the only 
efficient way—by snatching these neglected ones from those 
who loved them not, from places where the atmosphere was evil, 
where the Church’s influence failed to reach them, and where 


1 Acts 1 1. 

2 It is painful to notice, in nearly every case, at least in large towns, how stunted 
is their growth, and how a lad of fifteen is often a full head shorter than a healthy 
boy of thirteen in a day-school. This is the result of early neglect by the mother. 
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their salvation was well-nigh hopeless. Gathered within the 
four walls of an Industrial School, all is now changed. The 
education they will now receive will equal the best schools in 
the land, and will not be interfered with by the interference of 
careless parents, or their own truancy. In place of leaving 
at the early age at which a boy does in a day-school, 
they will remain studying until sixteen years, with a further 
supervision over them by the authorities for ¢wo more years. 
But this is not all. In addition to a longer course of education, 
they will enjoy two inestimable blessings, which their “ well-to- 
do” companions in a day-school are deprived of, viz., a life of 
discipline, and the knowledge of some ¢rade, which will prove in 
after-life to be a weapon against idleness, and a means of 
earning their bread. But too often they enter the school objects 
of wretchedness and misery, yet within one month, a total 
change comes over the little fellows, which is as astonishing as it 
is delightful. There lie before me two photographs of three 
boys, which show in a very marked manner the truth of these 
remarks. The first was taken when they entered the school, 
and three more sad-looking, ragged urchins, it would be impos- 
sible to imagine. The second was taken a month afterwards, 
and shows three clean, cheerful, well-dressed boys, the picture of 
health. To none is this change more startling than to the 
children themselves, as with puzzled and amused gaze they look 
on “this picture and on that.” The once hollow cheek is now 
fat and rosy, the sunken eye is now bright and hopeful, the 
arms and legs peeping through the ragged garments, are now 
protected by a warm suit of clothes, and the dirt, literally 
“caked” upon face and neck, hands and feet, has yielded to the 
magic influence of soap and water. 

The once ignorant little waif is willing to study and to work, 
to know his catechism, and to learn his prayers. By his exact 
attention to all his duties, an attention which can only adequately 
be given by a properly fed child, he will begin to taste the blessings 
of a bright and orderly life, and to unconsciously procure even 
greater blessings for those who are training him: “ They that 
instruct many to justice, shall shine as stars for all eternity.”? 
Thus, as the years roll quietly by, until the age of sixteen is 
reached, the youngsters are arming for the battle of life, and are 
steadily preparing to grapple with its difficulties in a far more 
efficient way than their more (or shall we not say /ess) fortunate 
companions left behind in the outside world. 


1 Daniel xii. 3. 
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PART II. 


If a Catholic Industrial School, as we have seen, is such an 
unqualified blessing, sazuly on this account, that it is a well- 
conducted “boarding” school, then it presupposes a state of 
harmony between boys and their superiors, and amongst them- 
selves, one with another. Such an institution is a vast piece of 
complex machinery, which cannot be expected to work equally 
fast, or equally well, on every possible occasion. Charity, shown 
by a general good-temper in the school, is the oil to the wheels, 
in order that each of them, great or small, may turn smoothly 
round, arid give forth that musical “hum,” which sounds so 
cheerful, whether in a factory or in a bee-hive. Perhaps a paper- 
mill would best hit off the situation, and furnish us with the most 
fitting simile. For these poor lads, who have often entered the 
school at so early an age that reason has scarcely dawned, and 
whose little souls are struggling for light in a starved and ill- 
kept body, are not unlike the rags of all kinds that come to the 
paper-mill. Yet these rags, as soon as the various and complex 
processes of machinery have acted on them, will be erelong 
transformed into long rolls of shining and useful paper. If it is 
true that the rags must be sorted carefully before it can be 
settled into what kind of paper they are to be made, so also, 
with far greater care, should the boys, on arriving at an 
Industrial School, be watched and cared for, so that at sixteen, 
they may leave this great “ factory” as the perfect article. All 
this implies a thorough cleansing gf both body and soul—baths 
for the former, and the sacred laver of Penance for the latter. 
Along with the seeds of earthly knowledge, there must at the 
same time be set in these poor neglected hearts what is of 
infinitely more value, the ingrafted “ Word of God.” 

It may prove oftentimes a trial of patience for the Super- 
intendent and his assistants in class-room, or in workshop, or 
in playground, this training of the waifs rescued from heartless 
and negligent relatives, but sooner or later success zw¢// reward 
their efforts. This success may not always be so complete as 
we expected ; yet will it be ample enough to encourage those 
who are engaged in that noblest of callings, the reclamation 
and the education of the young. To ensure this success, all 
good Christian teachers thus engaged should continually pro- 
pose to themselves for reflection certain motives which will act 
as a stimulus to their efforts. We suggest some as follows: 
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I. It is not altogether the fault of the boys that they have 
drifted into an Industrial School, but the sad accident of their 
former surroundings, the slum and alley of a large town. 

2. Be kind and pitiful to their weakness and frowardness, 
because the kindness which should now be shown towards them 
is often the first they have ever experienced. To those who 
have been brought up by good and honest parents in clean and 
pious homes, this is a fact which can hardly be realized. 

3. If these poor lads ave slow at picking up knowledge, and 
at times rude in behaviour, consider that in the colleges and 
schools throughout the land, there are also children, cradled in 
ease and nursed in luxury, who are obtuse, and froward, and 
annoying. 

Did all those who teach in Industrial Schools only know 
the former history of the poor little inmates, a compassion the 
most sincere would check any rising impatience and roughness 
of treatment. Their former state of sin and misery may be 
known, at least in part, to the Governor of such an institution, 
but such sad facts zeed not, and should not, become the common 
property of a//, whether they are superiors or equals. Nor is it 
at all to be approved, what visitors sometimes do at the Prize- 
day, or on other occasions, viz., ask a lad about his antecedents, 
or his past history. As I have known, from the blush rising to 
the poor boy’s cheek, such inquiries are most humiliating. The 
sad past should be buried in oblivion, and never be talked of, 
either among themselves, or by others. An all-merciful God 
has forgiven and forgotten : surely man can try and do likewise. 
These children of the poor (a fact too often forgotten!) are 
flesh and blood, like ourselves, and they often resent ill-feeling 
more than blows. If they have been sent to an Industrial 
School mainly to be trained to a life of usefulness, it is also the 
first and foremost duty of such a school that the poor lads 
receive that consideration and kindness which has been, so far, 
too often denied them by the harsh world outside. Their very 
weakness is an appeal for whatever sympathy you can afford to 
give them. Unkindness, apathy, and positive neglect, have 
forced them upon your attention ; and at so early an age (seven, 
or even younger), they have already gone through enough 
sorrow and misery to last them for a lifetime—misery of both 
soul and body. They have been placed within the four walls of 
an Industrial School to be raised up (not dragged up!) from 
their wretchedness. These little ones have come, deprived of 
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that liberty loved too well, to be comforted, not depressed. It is 
no small thing for them to have left behind in the outside world 
a freedom and companions, that have proved false, to be 
immured, so early in life, in an establishment wherein their 
former listless indolence, and disgust of school-life, must per- 
force succumb to activity, and lessons of all kinds. Here the 
“new arrivals,” often young and weak, must mix up with boys 
of various tempers, strong and rough, and pass their days 
subject to a daily routine, fixed by a code of laws as unalterable 
as that of the Medes and the Persians. The Prophet Jeremias 
speaks but too truly in those words: “It is good for a man 
when he hath borne the yoke from his youth,”! but the best of 
us, perhaps, hardly thought so at the time. Let then this yoke, 
so naturally galling to the unbridled spirits of youth, be at least 
made as tolerable and easy as is possible under the circum- 
stances. The horse finds his harness quite enough to bear, but 
if it fret and chafe him, so that a sore is caused by the friction, 
then all good men cry out on behalf of the poor dumb animal. 
Let the youngsters be taught to feel that there is some truth in 
the words of the Prophet, and that the yoke of school-routine 
is good, even if it be not always sweet. The average British 
boy is always open to the voice of reason, and his thinking 
powers can be got to see that the vegzme of an Industrial School 
has been carefully planned by wise and experienced heads to 
make a good man of him. This his better feelings will not fail 
to impress on him, even though he may at times long for the 
“flesh-pots of Egypt ’—that is, the old “ pals” of his slum, with 
their unsavoury pastimes, “pitch and toss,’ and the cheap 
cigarette. 

Reader, did you and I think it a /¢/#/e thing that, up to the 
latest day of our carecr as a student, we had to rise at six a.m., 
especially when the thermometer showed many degrees of 
freezing? Did we never find it irksome the having to obey 
the strident voice of that importunate bell, which called 
us to duty from more pleasing pursuits? And if we, with the 
plentiful means of grace vouchsafed to our feebleness, in College 
or Seminary, and the frequent reception of the sacraments, felt 
inclined to murmur against a rule we knew was to mould our 
characters, what about the thousands of poor lads, scattered in 
our various industrial schools, striving to “keep straight,” and 
to manfully “toe the line” of duty? 


1 Lament. iii, 27. 
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A well-known Government Inspector, whenever he visits an 
Industrial School, always says to the teaching staff, “Do you 
love the poor lads? if not, your intercourse with them will 
never be happy nor successful.” There must constantly ring 
in the ears of a Catholic teacher those words of one who loved 
the meek and lowly, and pronounced the most fearful woes on 
all who scandalized such: “See that you despise not one of 
these little ones.”! 

We now offer our readers one or two examples, personally 
known to us, which will show the kind of material which at 
times goes to fill up our Industrial Schools. Case A was that of 
a little boy of nine years, who was frequently whipped to blood 
by his cruel father, by whom salt was afterwards put on the 
wounds, causing a pain most acute, as anybody can well 
imagine. Yet this little fellow, is an affectionate and well- 
disposed boy among his schoolfellows, and has exhibited no 
signs of depravity. How far such a course of treatment would 
have hardened him for life, and ruined the poor lad body and 
soul, it is not for us to say. The father, a surly and forbidding 
kind of man, would erclong have beaten all the life out of this 
shred of humanity. Certain it is that we owe more than people 
imagine to that vigilant “Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children,” for the courage with which they hunt out and 
bring to light the many cruelties practised on helpless children 
in the lower strata of society. Without their efforts these cries 
of the weak would never be heard, nor would the brutes, calling 
themselves human, ever be brought to justice. 

Case B, if not one of actual cruelty, is one of cruel neglect 
by a mother, unworthy of the name. Her only son, a bright and 
intelligent boy, had passed his earlier years amongst Protestant 
friends and relatives, with imminent danger of never being 
brought up a Catholic. One fine day, when the lad was twelve 
years old, his mother suddenly turned up, and to his great grief 
took him away from his kind friends—-to her own house? no, 
but to an Industrial School! The latter was a good long 
journey from where the boy had been living, and his mother, 
a lady in both dress and manner, entrusted her son to the school 
authorities with the strange request that he should de got off to 
America by the first opportunity that suitably offered for his 
emigration from the large port not far distant. Where, it may 
be asked, is the clue to such a strange procedure? Simply 

1 St. Matt. xviii. 10. 
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this: the poor lad is her illegitimate offspring, and this 
unfeeling mother was hiding from her husband the very fact 
of his existence. How far her child himself is able to penetrate 
the mystery of apathy and coldness from his nearest of kin, it is 
impossible to say. But we do know that, whilst many of the 
most neglected children in that Industrial School are visited by 
relatives on the days allowed, and there is hardly one of them 
but what gets some present, however trifling, during the year, 
this poor boy gets no recognition from any being on earth. The 
kind-hearted Superior of the School gives him an occasional 
copper, the only present he ever gets. Yet he did not arrive 
there as a mere ragged waif, but exchanged his good cloth suit 
for the school corduroy, which does not nevertheless disguise a 
style and manner far superior to his poorer companions. 

Case C is that of a little fellow who ran about the streets in 
nearly as wild a state as any poor shred of humanity could well 
be in. Thin and dirty, with that keen look which starvation so 
often gives, an expression denounced by our national poet as 
ill-omened, the poor boy of seven years had been terribly 
knocked about. As the good Superior of the school to which 
he had been committed laboured hard to soften his fierce 
disposition, he would cry out, with sparkling eyes, “Eh! you 
should see how my father kicks me.” Alas! the wretched 
child seemed to have inherited or learnt this sad faculty from 
his brutal parent, for when on one occasion he was confined for 
misdemeanour in a room, he soon kicked away the door-panel ! 
His head, full of sores, was attended to daily ; his starved frame 
soon grew strong under wholesome food ; his fierce temper was 
never thwarted, but “ broken in” with gentleness and caution. 
The total change which a few days brought about could only 
have been effected by a Catholic Industrial School. The once 
cute and surly little rogue is now tamed into a bright-tempered 
lad, and his once wasted talents now mark him as one of the 
clever boys of his class. 

These are but three cases out of many instances the writer 
could produce, but they suffice for the nonce, and do they not 
preach, more loudly than words, of the redeeming influence and 
value of institutions such as we speak of? The mere salaries 
paid to the various officials of an Industrial School, for duties 
carefully and conscientiously discharged, do not pay for that 


2 © Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry look,— 
. . » Such men are dangerous.” ( Jz/ius Caesar.) 
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kindness and sympathy these persons should ever show to their 
young protégds, if they hope ever to gain full power of their 
minds and hearts. Yet there are certain times and moments 
when a good Catholic teacher, seeing so much “raw material” in 
his hands gradually turn into the perfect article, will feel his 
inmost heart dilate with honest joy, and to such a one “ virtue 
is its own reward!” Is not the child, at this early stage of its 
existence, plastic in your hands, as clay in the hands of the 
potter ? and, like the potter, is it not in your power to fashion 
him into a vessel of honour or dishonour, according to your own 
sweet will? Is not that poor boy, in his aboriginal state of 
rags and squalor, trembling on the threshold of an Industrial 
School, a valuable plant running wild for want of attention—a 
supple twig, that can be bent to any angle zow, but not so ina 
few years’ time? The most painful and even disgusting diseases 
excite the pity and attention of our brave doctors in hospitals 
and infirmaries, and these poor neglected children of our town 
slums are verily a festering wound on the face of society in this 
great Empire, at once the richest and meanest in the world! 
And because that well-bred and pampered thing called “society” 
shrinks from gazing at a sight so sad, and the upper ten neither 
know nor care how their poorer brethren “ live, move, and have 
their being,” yet still do such sad things exist, and call for relief 
and remedy. Lazarus, as in the days of old, still lies in his 
sores, waiting for the crumbs from Dives’ table, the crumbs of 
sympathy and of compassion. 

And now it is time to draw this article to a close, if, 
perchance, my readers are not weary of it already. The sole 
object of the writer has been to give such a statement of facts as 
may be a matter of mutual comfort and consolation to us all, 
that, despite the “leakage” going on in the Catholic Church in 
the British Isles, there is as truly a grand work being accom- 
plished within the walls of our Catholic Industrial Schools, if 
conducted with due attention and supervision. That such 
attention zs prevalent, and that the spirit animating such 
institutions zs one of sympathy and watchfulness, a personal 
knowledge of many confirms my opinion. A mere casual 
visit from a stranger will show the good being effected, and 
prove the truth of my words. Those bright and open faces 
which will meet his eye may be safely taken as certain evidence 
of a good conscience, purified and enlightened by a monthly 
reception of the Sacraments. Here there is no taint of that 
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incubus of the “Reformation,” the British workhouse; here 
there is no depressed air, so evident in those children whom 
poverty has immured in the so-called “ palace of the poor.” 

The writer speaks from some experience in this matter, 
since it is his pleasing duty to instruct weekly, on any day at 
his option, over three hundred boys. The hour fixed for this is 
at the close of the day’s work, so that all the inmates may be 
present, gathered from schoolroom and workshop. Hence it 
may be imagined that the youngsters are in a tired and some- 
what listless state, peculiar to all at their age when the hour for 
bedtime is-nigh. But no; their bright and intelligent faces are 
turned towards mine, and the occasional twinkle in their eyes at 
a passing anecdote, as well as the quick answer to an unprepared 
question, betoken the active souls in those young bodies. 

Thus do the earlier years of these young people speed on, 
and when the time at last arrives (at sixteen years) to leave the 
Industrial School, though glad to return to home and friends, 
yet they are sorry to leave those whom they have grown to 
know and to love. Their schoolmates, in turn, are grieved to 
bid the departing boy adieu—an adieu, perhaps, for ever. These 
lads of the institution, with whom they have studied, toiled, 
eaten, and played for so many years, are the best friends ¢hey 
have ever met, nor will they probably ever meet truer or trustier 
ones through life. Hence, when the final parting comes, and the 
boy, having exchanged his school uniform for a neat suit of 
tweed, is bidding a hasty good-bye to his mates in the play- 
ground, a tear will often be seen in many a face. The Governor’s 
last word and squeeze of the hand has “ broken down” the 
firmest of lads, and a letter has been found left behind, full of 
thanks for the kindness and benefits received in that Industrial 
School. 

On a future occasion, if permitted, we hope to return to a 
subject of such interest to Catholics, and to suggest what steps 
might be taken to preserve boys from relapse after they have 
left, and to keep alive the good derived from their school-days. 
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I. 


IT is often interesting, and sometimes important, to be able to 
identify the Day of the Week on which a particular date falls. 
Various methods of doing this have been devised, but as these 
depend on reference to books, which are usually out of reach 
when required, their utility is somewhat impaired. A practical 
rule, which can be worked without such reference, may be 
obtained in the following way. 

(1) The Days of the Week will be designated by the 
Numerals (called WEEK NUMERALS), indicating their respective 
places, in the Week, from i. = Sunday, to vii. = Saturday. 
(Roman Numerals being here used for this purpose, to 
distinguish these numbers from others with which we shall 
have to deal.) 

These Numerals may be arranged round a dial, on which 
the finger of Time travels, like the hand of a clock, from i. to 
vii., and from vii. back to i. 





Consequently, the addition to a numeral of seven, or a 
multiple of seven, brings us back to that same numeral. 
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We need therefore consider, when looking for the day of 
the Week, only numbers “ess than seven, or the Remainder after 
dividing by seven, 2.2, we may always cast out Sevens. 

Thus for practical purposes 7 = 0, and may be so treated. 

(2) Each day of a Month has a number indicating its place 
in that Month—1, 2, 3, &c. 

This we call the DAy No. 

(3) Starting with the first year of any century (which 
we take to be 1700, 1800, 1900, &c.), we can find the 
Day of the Week of the first of each Month of that year, 
by assigning to the Months such numbers, respectively, as 
added to the Day No. (1), will produce the proper WEEK 
NUMERAL. 

The number thus assigned to a Month is the MONTH No., 
which remains unchanged, as will be presently seen, for the 
whole of the century. (v.g. 1800—1899, inclusive.) 

The MONTH NO. added to the Day No., will evidently fix 
the days of the Week for the other days of the Month, as well 
as for the first, each DAy NO. successively moving our index 
finger one place onwards. 

(4) The MONTH No. of one Month being known, those of 
the other Months may be at once determined. 

If all Months consisted of 28 days (a multiple of 7), all 
would have the same MONTH NO.,, as all would commence 
with the same Day of the Week. 

But according as a Month contains 1, 2, or 3 days beyond 
28, the Month following will begit! with a Day of the Week, 
one, two, or three places later. Consequently, the MONTH No. 
of the said following Month, will be that of its predecessor 
plus 1, 2, or 3. 

Thus, suppose the MONTH NO. in a particular case to be 6. 
If the Month has 29 days, the MONTH NO. of the next Month 
will be 7 (oro): if it has 30 days—the following MONTH No. 
will be 1 (6+2=8=7+1): if it has 31 days, this MONTH No. 
will become 2. 

(5) For the purposes of our calculation, we begin the Year 
with March Ist, and consider January and February as belonging 
to the previous,Year. Thus January and February, 1800, are 
reckoned in 1799; and January and February, 1896, will belong 
to 1895. 

This is to avoid the complication (usually so troublesome), 
of Leap Years ; the 29th of February appearing as the last day 
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of a Year, or a Century, and thus disturbing nothing which 
follows it. pakke 

(6) It will now be understood that in order to obtain. the 
MONTH NoO.’s for the present Century (confining ourselves at 
present to the present Calendar, or New Sty/e), we have to find 
with what Days of the Week, respectively, the Months began 
A.D. 1800. The MONTH NO.’s will be each one less than the 
WEEK NUMERALS indicating those days; the Day No. of the 
Ist of each Month making up the figure required. 

The MONTH No.’s 1800—1899, Vew Style, are the following: 


March Ap. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
6 2 4 O 2 5 I 3 6 I 4 oO 

From this we see that at the beginning of the Century the 
Months began severally, thus: March and November, Saturday ; 
April and July, Zuesday ; May and January (1801), Thursday; 
June and February (1801), Sunday; August, Friday ; September 
and December, Monday ; October, Wednesday. 

(7) If the Year consisted of an exact number of Weeks, 
each succeeding year would commence with the same day of 
the Weck, and the corresponding days throughout all. years 
would likewise fall on the same Day of the Week. 

A common Year, however, has 365 days=52 weeks+1 day. 
Such a Year therefore ends with the same Day of the Week 
with which it commenced ; and the following Year commences 
with the Day of the Week one place farther on. 

Similarly, all the days of the second year are one place later 
in the week than the corresponding days of the first. 

A Leap year has 366 days, or 52 weeks+2 days, and 
therefore causes the several days of each month to move two 
places down in the week. The extra day of a Leap year is 
February 29, which, on our system, is the day immediately 
preceding the Leap year itself (ze. every fourth year), all the 
days of which thus move two places down, from the place in 
the week occupied by the corresponding days of the preceding 
year. 

(8) From the above it follows that we can readily obtain the 
WEEK NUMERAL for any day within the century, thus : For the 
first year of the Century, such a Numeral is obtained by adding 
together the MONTH No. and the Day No. If to these we add 

4 In the usual method of determining the Days of the Week, by the Dominical 


Letter, two such Letters are assigned to a Leap Year, the change being made on 
February 29th, 
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1 for every year since that first year, and 1 more for every Leap 
year, we shall arrive at the required result. 

The last two digits of the year’s date give us the total 
number of years. 

The same two digits divided by 4 (taking the Quotient 
only, and neglecting any Remainder) give us the number of 
Leap years. Adding these two numbers together, we have 
the number of days which have accrued, over and above 
the 52 weeks of each year. Dividing by 7 and taking the 
Remainder we have the YEAR No! 

Thus for 1895. The figure 95 shows that there have been 
95 years since the beginning of the century, of which 23 have 
been Leap years (for % gives Quotient 23). 

Therefore there have been 95 x 52 weeks + 95 + 23 (or 118) 
days. 118 days = 16 weeks +6 days. Therefore the several 
months of 1895 begin with a day of the week 6 places later 
than those which commenced the corresponding month of 
1800:? consequently, the YEAR No. for 1895 is 6. 

‘(9) RULE to obtain the WEEK NUMERAL, add _ together 
YEAR No.+ MonrtH No.+ Day No. 

(10) Examples 

(i.) On what day of the week was April 14, 1895? 


YEAR No. = 6 
MONTH No. (April)= 2;=i. Sunday. It was Easter Day. 
Day No. =14 
(ii.) Waterloo was fought June 18, 1815. What day of 
the week? , 
YEAR NO. a | 
MONTH No. (June) = 0}=i. Suuday. As is known to 
Day No. <=5% readers of Vanity Fair. 
(iii.) On what day of the week was May 30, 1850? 
YEAR No. = 6 
MONTH No. (May) = 4;=v. Thursday. It was the Feast 
Day No. =$0 of Corpus Christi. 


1 The YEAR No. may be got by dividing the last two digits of the year’s date by 4, 
taking the Quotient only: then dividing the same two digits by 7, taking the 
Remainder only: and then adding this Quotient and Remainder. Sevens being 
cast out the YEAR No. remains, 

Thus for the present year, 

% gives Quotient 23 (=2) 
95 ,, Remainder 4 
2 It is scarcely necessary to observe that 95 years of the century were completed 


(viz. 1800—1894 inclusive) before 1895 commenced. 
§ In these examples we presuppose the rules above given and the casting out 


of sevens. 


} 4+2=6, YEAR No. for 1895. 
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(iv.) On what day of the week was February 7, 1844? 
(N.B.—February, 1844, is taken as belonging to 1843). 
YEAR_NO. (1843) =4 
MONTH No. (Feb.) =o} =W Wednesday. 
Day No. =7 


II. CENTURIES. 


(11) If a Century consisted of an exact number of weeks, all 
centuries, and the corresponding years and months of each, 
would begin with the same day of the week. 

An ordinary Century, Mew Style, contains 76 Common 
Years, and 24 Leap Years, the Century Year itself (1700, 1800, 
1900) not being a Leap Year. 

Such a Century, therefore, besides 5,200 exact weeks, 
contains 124 days (ome for each year, and an additional one 
for each Leap year). 

But 124 days=17 weeks and § days. Therefore an ordinary 
Century has five days over an exact number of weeks, and the 
Century which follows it will begin with a day of the week five 
places removed from that with which it began. 

Accordingly, we obtain the MONTH No.’s for next century 
by adding 5 to those of the present (or, which comes to the 
same, by subtracting 2). 

Thus the number for March, 1800—1899, being 6,—for 1900— 
1999 it will be 4. 

Similarly the MONTH No.’s for last Century are got from the 
present ones, by subtracting 5, or adding 2. 

.'. That for March, 1700—1799, is I. 

Every fourth Century year, however (1600, 2000, &c.), zs a 
Leap year, and the Century containing it has therefore 125 days 
over its 5,200 weeks. 

125 days=17 weeks+6 days. 

In passing such a Century year, the MONTH NO.’s are 
altered, by adding szr or subtracting ove if going forwards (as 
from 1500 to 1600), and by subtracting s¢x or adding one if 
going backwards (as from 1600 to 1500). 

N.B.—It is evident that, as the MONTH NO.’s are the same 
throughout a century, so the YEAR NO.’s will be the same for 
corresponding years of different centuries. 

Thus for 1795 or 1995, as for 1895, the YEAR No. =6. 
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III.—OLD AND NEW STYLE. 


(12) Although the computation of the Mew Style (N.S.) is 
now alone familiar to us, the most important and interesting 
questions are those which arise in connection with Old Style 
(O.S.), used everywhere until 1582, in England till 1752, and at 
the present day in Russia and other countries where the Greek 
Church has authority. 

The Method above explained is equally applicable to O.S. 
dates, and indeed the application is in some respects more 
simple. 

(a) The DAY and YEAR NO.’s are, of course, the same for 
both styles. The MONTH NoO.’s alone differ. 

In the present century (1800—1899) the O.S. MONTH No.’s 
are each ¢zwo /ess than those of the N.S. It may be convenient 
to give them according to both systems— 


Mar. Ap. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
naeGe- S$ 4-09 83283 86 ss & 8 4 O 
G84 ©-2 46 04 6 t+ 48 64 


(4) To change the MONTH No.’s O.S. from Century to 
Century, add 1 for each Century going backwards, and subtract 
one for each Century going forwards. 

This is because in O.S. every Century year is a Leap year, 
and the rule is therefore the same as for fourth Centuries N.S. 

Some examples will show the applications to history of 
which this rule is capable. 

(i.) Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, the Minister of James I., was 
made a Knight of the Garter on May 20, in the year 1605 or 
1606, the chroniclers, Stow and Baker, do not say which. If it 
was in 1606, it was probably as a reward for his services in 
connection with the Gunpowder Plot, a circumstance of some 
significance. But the Dictionary of National Biography says it 
was in May, 1605, before the Plot was discovered. The 
chroniclers, however, mention that May 20 was Tuesday, which 
enables us to fix the year as 1606. 

YEAR NO. (1606) = | 
MONTH No! (May)= 4;=24=jiii. Tuesday. 
Day No. =20 J 

In 1605, May 20 was Monday, O.S. 


1 The No. for May, O.S., in the present century, being 2, we add 2, going 
two centuries back. 
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(ii.) Mary Queen of Scots was executed on Wednesday, 
Feb. 8, 1587. The question has been raised whether this was 
New Style (then used in France), or Old Style (used in 
England). There was then a difference of ten days between 
the two styles, so that if it was Feb. 8, N.S., it would have been 
Jan. 29, O.S. 

The day of the week shows that it was O.S. (February, 
according to our system, belongs to the previous year.) 

YEAR No. (1586) =2 
MONTH NO. (Feb.) = i} =i 
Day No. (8th) =I 
It was the 4th day of the week, Wednesday (O.S.). 

(iii.) The Abbé Le Monnier’s Life of St. Francis of Assist 
(English Version) speaks of “ Palm Sunday, March 19, 1212.” 

This is wrong. 

YEAR NO.(1212) = 1) ( Therefore March 19, 1212, was 
MONTH No. (March)=3 ii, Monday. (Palm Sunday was 
Day. No.(March 19)=5} | Mar. 18, and Easter Mar. 25.) 

(iv.) Charlemagne was crowned at Rome on Christmas Day, 

A.D. 800.1. What day of the week ? 


YEAR NO. = @ 
MONTH No. (Dec.)= 2;vi. Christmas Day was on 
Day No. =298 J Friday. 


We are thus occasionally able to detect fiction disguising 
itself as fact. 
(v.) Thackeray in Esmond endeavours to present his story as 
a contemporary record, and has studied all the details of the 
period he describes with extreme care. But in the matter of 
dates he betrays himself, ¢g.,he makes his hero start for London 
(c. xiv.) “on Monday morning, the 1oth of October, in the year 
1700.” (This of course must be Old Style, then still used in 
England.) 
YEAR NO. (1700) = o 
MONTH No.(Oct.) = 2}=v. Thursday. (If N.S. were used 
Day No. = 50 the day would be Sunday). 


(vi.) A more important exposure of a fiction is the following. 

A certain forgery relating to the Mexican Inquisition dates 
two of the documents which it prints, on “ Wednesday, May 19, 
1652,” and “ Tuesday, May 25, 1652,” respectively. These two 
dates must stand or fall together, as if the one is right or wrong, 
the other is right or wrong likewise. 


2 At Rome and in France, at this period, the year began with Christmas Day. 
Accordingly contemporary writers call this December 25, 801. 
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New Style was used in Mexico at this period, having been 
adopted by Spain and her dependencies in 1582. 

.*. The MONTH No. for May was 1. 

YEAR NO. (1652) =2) 

MONTH No. (May) =I fi. 

Day No. =e | 
2+1+5=8=[7]+ 1. 

.°.May 19, 1652, N.S., was Sunday (it was in fact Whit 
Sunday). If Old Style were used, the MONTH NO. for May 
will be 4, and the day would therefore be rightly given. The 
forger evidently looked at the date in an English Calendar of 
the perfod, and forgot that Mexico followed a different com- 
putation. 

(8) OLD STYLE and NEW STYLE are likewise to be dis- 
tinguished as to the commencement of the year. 

From 1155 to 1751, inclusive, the year began in England on 
March 25th, though in modern histories dates are given as if it 
had always begun with January Ist. 

Thus Queen Elizabeth died March 24th, 1602, according to 
the style then in use, the next day being called March 25th, 1603. 
Our histories, however, give 1603 for the close of her reign. 

Similarly, Charles I. was executed January 30th, 1649, as we 
now reckon, but it was then called 1648, as may be seen on the 
Great Seal of the Commonwealth. 

To obviate misunderstanding, days from January Ist to 
March 24th, inclusive, are often designated by a double figure. 

Thus, Elizabeth died, March 24, 160%; and Charles I, 
January 30, 1648.! 

(9) The New Style was introduced by Pope Gregory XIII., 
in 1582, to remedy serious inconveniences, which had become 
apparent. 

Julius Caesar had settled (B.C. 45) the basis of our present 
system. He believed that the true length of the year was 365} 
days ; and, the common years being thus too short, he intro- 
duced a Leap year, every fourth year, to dispose of the extra 
day thus accruing. This was too much, for the year really falls 
short of 365} days, by 11 minutes 14 seconds, so that, according 
to his plan, the century was made too long by about three- 
quarters of a day: amounting to an error of ¢hree days in 
Jour hundred years. 

1 Leap years, however, were always reckoned according to the Julian system, 
beginning the year with January 1st. Thus we find old documents dated 29th 
February, 1571 (1574), and 29th February, 1619 (1638). 
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The result of this soon became apparent. Czsar had fixed 
the spring equinox for March 25th; but by the time of the 
Council of Nicza (A.D. 325), it had come to fall on the 2!st. 
This the Fathers of the Council, when establishing the rule for 
Easter, took as the proper day of the equinox ; decreeing that 
it should thenceforth be so regarded. The error however 
continuing in the mode of computation, its effects continued 
likewise ; by the time of Gregory XIII., a discrepancy of tex 
days had been produced; the spring equinox falling on the 
11th of March ; and the summer solstice on the 11th of June ; 
and so forth. 

To rectify this error, and to bring things back to the Niczean 
rule, the Pope determined to omit ten days of the year 1582; 
and to prevent the recurrence of the disorder, he ordained that 
three Leap years should be suppressed in every four centurtes. 
The month chosen for the alteration was October ; what would 
have been Friday, October 5th, becoming Friday, October 15th? 
(the succession of the days of the week thus continuing 
unbroken). 

The reformed calendar was speedily adopted by the Catholic 
States of Europe ; but, on account of its Papal origin, very 
slowly by others, though, as has been remarked, the days of the 
week were common to all. 

Not till 1752 did England consent to accept the alteration.* 
This year was begun on the Ist of January, and not as those 
preceding it on the 25th of March, and the omission of super- 
fluous days was fixed for September. By this time there were 
eleven days to be omitted (on account of the Old Style Leap 
year in 1700). It was therefore enacted that the day following 
Wednesday, the 2nd of September, should be called Thursday, 
14th September (instead of 3rd).* 

(10) As we have said, the Old Style is still used in Russia, 
but there is now an error of twelve days, because of their Leap 


1 Hence the old English rhyme— 
Barnaby bright, 
The longest day 
And the shortest night. 
The feast of St. Barnabas is June 11th. 

* It was on this day that St. Teresa died. 

* It is remarkable that a Bill for the Introduction of New Style in England was 
introduced in the House of Lords in 1584, and read twice (March 16 and 18), but it 
got no further. 

4 It was popularly supposed that this change had robbed men of eleven days of 
their lives, and a favourite cry of the discontented was, ‘‘ Give us back our eleven 
days,” as may be seen in Hogarth’s Election. 
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year in 1800. Consequently, to find the date according to the 
Russian calculation we have to go back twelve days from that 
according to our own. Thus our Ist of August is in Russia the 
20th of July, our Christmas Day is their 13th of December, 
and our Epiphany is their Christmas. Such dates are indicated 

20 July 


by a double numeration, as 1 Augen 





(1895) ; = December 


25 Dec. (1895). 
(1895) “s Jan. nee 

(11) We can of course calculate backwards according to 
New Style, through the period when it was unknown. Doing 
so, we find that the point from which the two styles start 
together is the third century of the Christian era, A.D. 200—299, 
inclusive. At this time the MONTH NO.’s were the same for 
both styles, and the same as they are for the present century, 
N.S.; March being 6, April 2, &c. In the following century, 
O.S. falls a day behind N.S. on account of the Leap year, 
A.D. 300; and continues to fall back with successive centuries, till 
in the twelfth (1100—1 199) it is seven days behind N.S., when the 
MONTH NO.’s are again the same for both styles, viz., March=4, 
April=o, &c., as the O.S. numbers for the present century. 

In the thirteenth century, 1200—1299, the two styles still 
agree as to their MONTH NO.’s, A.D. 1200, a fourth century, 
being a Leap year according to both systems: but these 
numbers are now each one less than they were for 1110—1199, 
viz., March=3, April=6, &c. 

When Gregory XIII. reformed the Calendar, 1582, there had 
come to be adifference of ten days between O.S. and N.S.,as has 
been seen: but A.D. 1600 being a fourth century, and therefore 
a Leap year in N.S., as well as in O.S., the same difference of 
ten days continued till 1700, when the O.S. Leap year increased 
it to eleven. 

(12) Successive centuries, O.S., commence with the succes- 
sive days of the week, in reverse order—Saturday, Friday, 
Thursday, &c. 

The same holds good for any day of each month in corres- 
ponding years of any successive centuries. Thus, May 8th, 
1660, O.S., was Tuesday; May 8th, 1760, Monday; May 8th, 
1860, Sunday ; and May 8th, 1960, will be Saturday. 

In N.S., the century begins with one or other of four days 
of the week, succeeding one another over and over again like the 
figures of a circulating decimal. 
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Thus, March 1, 1595, was Wednesday; 1695, it was Tuesday; 
1795, Sunday; 1895, Friday. In 1995, it will again be 
Wednesday, and the series will repeat itself. The MONTH No. 
for March being successively 43164316, &c. 

Similarly, the same day of each month, in corresponding 
years of any successive centuries, will fall upon four days of the 
week, repeated in the same manner. 

Thus, October 15th, 1582 (the first day of N.S.), was Friday; 
October 15, 1682, Thursday ; 1782, Tuesday ; 1882, Sunday; in 
1982, it will be Friday, &c. 

The MontTH No. for October in these centuries being 
10531, &c. 

This will enable us to express the MONTH NUMBERS for 
successive centuries in a form which may at least be useful for 
reference. 

N.B. 1. Months which always begin with the same day of 

the week, must have the same Month No. 

2. May and the following January begin with the same 
day ; also June and the following February. 

3. The recurring series of figures given below are read 
from left to right, when passing from an earlier to 
a later century; and from right to left, when 
passing from a later to an earlier. 

OLD STYLE. The series, as has been said, is 6543210. It 
will be sufficient to indicate which figures belong to the several 
months in the present century (1800—1 899). 


Sept.) fJune) {March {May April 
{pe} {Feb} {Now August | January October July 
6 5 4 3 2 I Oo 


NEW STYLE. Each month will have a recurring series of 
four figures, which will be the same for months beginning with 
the same day of the week. Thus (starting from 1582) : 


Mae. | oy {J ] (June | 
= 4316, =06424 January ;}+=2164; Feb. (}=5420 
titer. | | July Sollowing | | pe 
August= 3205 {pat} =6s31 October= 1053. 
(13) The rules which have been given are arbitrary to the 
same extent as our actual arrangement of weeks and months is 


arbitrary, for they must necessarily depend upon this. But, 
given this arrangement, the rules are mathematically deduced. 


J. G. 
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IV.—THE HON. AND VERY REV. EVERARD MAVOUREZ, O.P. 
; (FATHER ANTONINUS.) 

I KNOW something of the Catholic religion now, but it is a 
serious puzzle to me to understand how I can have remained 
in blank hopeless ignorance concerning the very elements of its 
doctrines and history until I reached middle age. Nay, it is 
more than a puzzle ; it is a mystery, occult, uncanny, a mystery 
of so potent and specific a character as to seem—I say it 
deliberately—the result of the workings of an objective evil 
power. The Catholic Church is, even humanly speaking, the 
most marvellous phenomenon in the world, and I have difficulty, 
on the received grounds of common sense, in accounting for 
the singular fact that the most striking institution of ancient or 
modern times should be so systematically ignored, misunder- 
stood, and misrepresented. 

I look back upon my own case, and do not understand it. 
As a boy I had, of course, imbibed grammar school views about 
the wickedness of the monks, the cruelty of bloody Mary, the 
virtues of the virgin Queen, and the countless “plots” by 
which wicked Papists and Jesuits sought to upset the peace 
and stability of these realms. A little lateron I heard a good 
deal about Catholicism from a well-meaning Evangelical Son of 
Thunder, and his loud-voiced fables stuck in my mind as a kind 
of truth. As I grew to man’s estate, all men seemed, with one 
accord, to shrug their shoulders at the bare mention of Roman 
Catholicism. This was all, and yet this cannot have been 
enough to give me the conviction which I held until recent 
years, that the Catholic Church was undeserving the concern 
of an educated man, and was best treated with genial contempt 
and disregard. 

But the days of my crass ignorance are over. The great 
interest which I took in my new acquaintance, the Hon. Ludovic 
Mavourez, first prompted me to take some interest in his 
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religion also. I began to read books of Catholic history and 
doctrine and biography. I followed with some attention the 
process of the re-writing of history which is now going on, and 
read with surprise and delight the works of de Maistre, 
Montalembert, Crétineau-Joly, Poujoulat, Laurentie, Ozanam, 
Capecelatro, Donoso Cortes, Janssen, Maitland, Blunt, Hosack, 
Jessop, Miss Drane, the Jesuit Morris, the Redemptorist 
Bridgett, and, more recently, the momumental work of Dom 
Aidan Gasquet. I have made some progress, though every day 
I have reason to be astounded at my ignorance of the day 
preceding. Thus I have just learnt all about the devotion of 
the Sacred Heart, and that of course explains to me the 
mysterious jewel on Ludovic’s chain which had puzzled me 
so often. 

Three years ago I had never in my life met or spoken to a 
single Catholic priest. When, therefore, Ludovic said to me 
one day at the museum: “My Dominican brother is in 
England ; would you care to meet him?” I accepted gladly, 
and with a certain sense of excitement, for here I was to meet 
one who was not merely a priest, but a friar and a prior into 
the bargain. 

The Hon... Everard Mavourez—or as I must call him, Father 
Antoninus, for so he is called in Religion—was staying with 
Ludovic by permission. I say by permission, for a Dominican 
is bound to sleep in one of the convents of his Order wherever 
this is at all practicable, and it would have been practicable 
in Father Antoninus’ case, for there is a large Dominican 
Monastery somewhere in the north of London. But it seems 
that the mission which had ‘brought him to England would 
require him to see many people late in the evening, and as his 
monastery closed at nine o’clock, he was dispensed from staying 
there during his brief sojourn in London. 

I felt somewhat nervous as I mounted the high staircase 
that leads to Ludovic’s domains on the fourth floor of a house 
off Covent Garden. Mrs. Alured knocked at the door of his 
sanctum and announced me. Father Antoninus and Ludovic 
were seated before the fire, with Pope Pius IX. smiling down on 
them out of his chromo-lithograph. 

“ Allow me to introduce my brother, Father Antoninus,” 
said Ludovic. And then to his brother: “This is my friend, 
Mr. Hutchinson, of whom you have often heard me speak. A 
descendant of a regicide, I believe,” he added, with an amused 
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twinkle, “but I prophesy that he will one day become a 
thoroughly uncompromising obscurantist, as they call it.” 

There rose to greet me a tall, spare, striking-looking figure, 
clad in full monastic habit. This was a kind of surprise to me. 
Of course monks and friars do wear habits even in these days, 
but I had not looked to see a full-fledged friar seated in the 
study of an English gentleman of the nineteenth century. His 
habit was entirely of a stout cream-coloured stuff, at a distance 
something like soft chamois leather with a rib in it. It 
consisted of a tunic taken in at the waist by a substantial 
leather girdle, from which there hung a long rosary of brown 
beads, with black and gilt crucifix, a scapular, composed of two 
pieces of cloth, one hanging down in front, and the other at 
the back of the tunic, and reaching almost to the feet; or is 
this perhaps made in one piece with a hole for the head? I 
could not tell, for the fact was hid from observation by the rest 
of the habit, the capuce, a sort of all-round cape, with a hood 
at the back, which completely covers the upper part of the 
tunic. 

As to his face, it was of the sort that one seemed to have 
seen in the lofty regions of Christian art and miracle pictures— 
a gentle, kind, reassuring face, strong without imperiousness, 
ascetic but with no shade of forbidding austerity, intellectual 
but without a trace of the pride of knowledge. I afterwards 
remembered that it a good deal resembled the vera effigies of 
St. Louis Bertrand, prefixed to a modern Life of that Saint 
which I had recently been reading! Of course he was tonsured, 
but there was no suspicion of baldness in the deep iron-grey 
corona which encircled his head. 

All the Mavourez brothers are much alike as to features, 
being differentiated rather, one from the other, by the expression 
which their several walks in life have stamped upon their 
countenances. Father Antoninus’ features are somewhat larger 
and more irregular than the normal Mavourez type. His mouth 
is large, but the thin uncompressed lips expand into a most 
sweet and winning smile. His manner is intensely pleasing. 
The charm of his saintly courtesy eludes all analysis. His 
whole personality soothes and reassures. And he looked 
emphatically what spiritual writers call an interior man. 
Nature and grace seemed to have combined to gift him with 


1 The Life of St. Louis Bertrand. By Father Bertrand Wilberforce, O.P. 
Illustrated by Cyril Davenport. London, 1882, 
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a power and a presence that must have infallibly subdued all 
hearts. I began to wish I had not come. I feared this man, 
feared, dreaded, almost disliked him. I chafed at his presence. 
He was not of my world. He was surely a spectre risen from 
the dead old world of chivalry, sanctity, and perfect faith. . I 
felt as if some winged word of his might shatter the modest 
little pleasure-house that my soul had built for herself, and 
pierce the sluggish folds that wrapped me in a mantle of placid, 
comfortable content. 

I took a chair between the two brothers; Pope Pius was 
smiling straight down on me with captivating benignity. I 
began to fear and dread and dislike him also; to my 
imagination he seemed an arch-conspirator egging on these 
his two confederates to demolish the venial egoisms and 
comforts of a studious easy-going bachelorhood. “ Light your 
pipe,” said Ludovic, a welcome invitation which brought me 
back to the happy securities of my own little world, and put 
me at my case. 

The evening was a memorable one for me. I learnt a great 
deal. It was delightful to watch Father Antoninus talking, and 
to listen to the low, melodious, sweet voice. Moderate, 
temperate, and restrained in all his utterances, there was a 
steady, fervent, unobtrusive glow of faith and enthusiasm about 
him, a potency and clearness of logical thought that, in con- 
junction, carried conviction with irresistible effect. I felt myself 
drifting insensibly into an undiscovered country, and paused at 
times to struggle against the transmuting influence of his 
presence. I had never wrestled with a saint before, and he so 
far prevailed in this our first encounter, as to disturb and 
disquiet a little the tranquil negative convictions of years. Not 
that our talk was very directly of religion—but first I had better 
tell what I have since learnt, in Vienna, at Innsbruck, at 
Laubach, from Ludovic, and from others, of Father Antoninus’ 
life and works. 


Everard Vincent-de-Paul Gideon Mavourez (remember, good 
reader, that the name is pronounced JMavvers), was born at 
Cleresby Castle, on the 29th of May, 1834. From the cradle 
he evinced an extraordinary piety and love of prayer, and the 
little fellow, when he was missing, was sure to be found in the 
Castle chapel, kneeling in prayer before the Blessed Sacrament. 
The serenity of his countenance, his sweet even temperament, 
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his freedom from childish choler or impatience, his tractableness 
and gentle manners, were the wonder of those who saw him, 
long before the boy was old enough to understand that he was 
the cynosure of all eyes. Under the guidance of the family 
chaplain—a learned and pious Father of the Oratory—the lad 
made great progress in his studies, and developed all the 
qualities which make the perfect scholar, assiduity, penetration, 
sound judgment, and keen memory, but his favourite reading 
even as a boy, was ever in the Lives of the Saints, and in books 
on the spiritual life. At Stonyhurst he came to be called “the 
Saint,” but, not until he had been there two years or more, and 
was, so to speak, found out, for then, as now, he was industrious 
to conceal all the acts of self-denial and mortification which he 
practised. Indeed I have heard it said that he studies to avoid 
all singularity when in company or called to sit at others’ tables, 
and that he always foregoes the practice of an austerity rather 
than have it observed or noised abroad. 

In a family with whom it is the habit of centuries to offer 
ecclesiastics to the Church, it followed as a matter of course 
that Lord Cleresby should destine a son of such great natural 
piety for the priesthood, but so great was Everard’s humility, 
that he could not believe himself called to that exalted state, 
and begged to be allowed to enter the Dominican Order as a 
lay-brother. After many very natural rebuffs, borne with 
unassuming patience, Lord Cleresby at length gave his consent, 
and Everard entered a monastery of the English Dominican 
Province as a simple lay-brother. Such he remained for a year, 
serving in the kitchen and refectory and laundry, grooming the 
convent’s solitary hack, milking the convent’s half-dozen cows, 
working in the convent’s gardens and potato-fields, and retiring, 
when work and freedom from observation allowed, to his cell 
or to the convent church to give himself up to prayer and 
spiritual exercises. Such he might have remained all his life 
—unconscious of his great gifts and talents, happy only in being 
the lowest in the house of God—had not the Prior, at the end 
of a twelvemonth, commanded him under obedience to enter 
the Novitiate and prepare himself for the priesthood. 

Everard passed part of his Novitiate in England and part at 
Louvain. He assiduously applied himself to the strenuous 
course of logic, philosophy and theology which form the 
Dominican curriculum, and greatly distinguished himself in his 
studies. But his ardour to perfect himself in the science of the 
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interior life, surpassed his love of learning, and, unostentatiously, 
he sought in all things his own contempt. He was ordained 
priest at the age of twenty-four. Although so young he was 
sent to the Minerva at Rome to help in the editing of an 
important edition of Dominican theologians at that time in 
contemplation by the Order. For two years after this he was 
tutor in the family of the Marques de Majfiaca, a Spanish 
grandee and the principal Carlist leader of the Basque Provinces. 
His sojourn here is ever a grateful memory to him; it was a 
house after his own heart, for nothing can exceed the piety, 
decorum, and high principle which prevail in the household of 
a really religious Spanish noble. In 1864, Everard then being 
just thirty years of age, he was definitely transferred to the 
Austrian Province because an Englishman was wanted at 
Vienna to preach and hear confessions in English. In Austria 
he has principally lived and worked, though he has often been 
sent to other countries on missions for his Order, and I know 
that he preaches fluently (and with good accent), in German, 
French, Italian, and Spanish. He is the author of a lucid and 
exhaustive Summ. of Moral Theology written in Latin, which 
is beginning to find great favour in the Spanish schools, and 
Ludovic has shown me a copy of an exquisite little work of his, 
still in MS., entitled “ A Primer of the Love of God.” 

Great is his reputation as a preacher in Vienna, greater still, 
perhaps, his fame as a Confessarius. I have heard that a 
certain Bohemian count—since then a sincere penitent—was so 
moved at one of Father Antoninus’ sermons, that he left the 
church hurriedly in the middle of the discourse, declaring 
afterwards that he would never again run the risk of hearing 
the English friar preach, so greatly did he fear that he might 
be persuaded to forsake an illicit connection to which he was 
passionately attached. But it is in the confessional that he has 
achieved the greatest wonders. A man so dead to himself as 
Father Antoninus is doubly alive to others’ needs. He must 
have a marvellous gift of sympathy. People flock to him in 
hundreds, and on a Saturday night many wait hours and hours 
to unbosom themselves for five minutes to this man of God. 
I have been told that he sometimes sits ten hours ata stretch 
in a stifling confessional, cheerful, unwearied and encouraging 
to the end. And it is not only good people desirous of living 
as unworldly a life as possible who come to him; nor yet the 
strenuously vicious whose definite evils have their definite cure, 
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but the habitual sinner, the sad and sorry fatalist creature, who 
may seek his own good two or three times, but will flee from 
it in discouragement after two or three relapses. Even the 
habitual sinner, as I said, comes to Father Antoninus, comes 
and comes again—falls, and comes again—falls, and yet cannot 
keep away after a hundred falls. This is true spiritual 
magnetism, and many is the unfortunate weakling with whom 
Father Antoninus has patiently wrestled even for years, and 
gradually moulded into a self-respecting man of sound and 
strong moral fibre. 

I went to stay at the Convent of the Assumption at Laubach 
a year and a half after my first meeting with Father Antoninus. 
It isa house of studies in the heart of the Dolomite country, 
and I could see the glistening Monte Cristallo and the russet 
declivities of the Croda Rossa from the windows of my little 
bed-room in the guest-quarter of the convent. The cheery, 
chatty little lay-brother (Bruder Wolfram), who brought me 
my meals, told me many wonderful stories of the holy Prior. 
He was a saint like the saints of old, said Brother Wolfram ; 
he had been seen more than once raised some feet from the 
ground when in devotion before the Blessed Sacrament, and he 
sometimes fell into a rapture at the altar when saying Mass. 
Children who had touched his scapular had been cured of 
scrofulous diseases ; people over whom he had prayed had been 
snatched from the jaws of death; it was by miracle, too, that 
he had softened the hearts of the most obdurate sinners and 
dangerous ruffians, and had reconciled the most inveterate 
enemies. “He is so humble,” said Brother Wolfram, “he tries 
so hard to hide the graces Almighty God has given him, you 
would never suppose him to be a saint from talking to him.” 
But there I think the good Brother was wrong. I think from 
merely talking to Father Antoninus, you would certainly 
suppose that he was in some sort a saint, as much of a saint as 
is given to a world that now does its best to make sanctity 
impossible. Ludovic says that saints and miracles are not so 
abundantly vouchsafed to the nineteenth century because the 
mere existence of the Church, vigorous, unflinching, unchanged, 
after the terrible onslaughts of the general Revolution, in spite 
of the overweening empire of science and pleasure and the 
greed of gain, can only be accounted for by a thinking human 
being on the hypothesis of miracle. And when I hear him 
speak I incline to believe him, but when I am alone, I seek to 
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explain away his reasoning. No man wants to take upon him 
even the light yoke and easy burden of Catholicism if he can 
conscientiously avoid it. 


We talked of many things on that first evening of our 
meeting. He was so patient under my hail of questions. I 
have said that our talk was not very directly of religion, but 
I raised questions of history and polity and morals, that after 
all come very near religion. I so well remember his touching 
confusion and distress when he was unwittingly betrayed into 
what he thought the unkind impoliteness of styling the Reforma- 
tion “so-called” before me. I laughingly assured him that I 
thought the Protestant /ocus standi was intellectually retrograde 
and illogical from the mere fact that it was a procession from 
more to less, and that one need not be a Catholic in these days 
to decry the Reformation. That was very true, he answered ; 
and he added, that by a strange revolution of the whirligig of 
time, there were Anglican writers who denounced the Reforma- 
tion with a bitterness and a violence that no authoritative 
Catholic historian would allow himself even when most justi- 
fiable. 

He was delighted to hear that I had been reading de Maistre, 
whom he characterized as the greatest Catholic layman of the 
century, and he declared that the Sotrées de Saint Pétersbourg 
was an invaluable book to sensitive minds overtroubled with 
intellectual difficulties about God’s inscrutable ways with the 
children of men. Parents, too, he said, should read his familiar 
letters, and even professional statesmen might draw benefit 
from his political despatches. 

And from de Maistre we passed by a natural transition to 
the Revolution and the sanction by which Governments have 
the right to govern. The Revolution, I found, did not mean 
merely the French Revolution, but a general conspiracy against 
religion and lawful authority, now secret, now open, first begun 
openly in 1789, both secret and open in 1889. He said that the 
hot-beds of this conspiracy lay among the Continental Free- 
masons (“ Masonic sects” he quaintly called them), and advised 
me to read some of the ecclesiastico-political opuscules of a 
Spanish canon of Barcelona, by name Don Sarda y Salvany, 
I think. And speaking of Governments, when I said that no 
one now surely believed in the Divine right of kings, he 
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answered that all Catholics did, and quoted the Apostle Paul : 
the powers that be, are ordained of God. He explained that it 
was only lawful monarchs whose rule had a Divine sanction, 
and that the claims of usurpers rested on purely human grounds, 
but that not only hereditary kings, but also elective monarchies, 
republics, oligarchies, and theocracies, provided only they were 
legitimate, also governed by Divine right. The Republic of 
Venice, he}said, was a legitimate Government, as was also the 
elective monarchy of Poland, the absolute monarchy of France, 
and the limited monarchy of the Stuarts. When I asked what 
made aSGovernment legitimate, he answered, undisputed posses- 
sion and the absence of any better claim, and he quoted a 
saying of the Count de Maistre, that time was God’s chief 
minister to the department of sovereignties. He spoke feelingly 
of the Latin peoples (and here I could not follow him), and 
prophesied a great future for the Spaniards and Italians, for, 
said he, rebellious they may have become in this century, but 
Almighty God has yet to justify their fidelity to the ancient 
Faith when the stubborn northern races so selfishly cast it off, 
and for their faithfulness they shall have great glory and power 
and length of days. He seemed to believe in the possibility 
of a great European regeneration, brought about by the whole 
and hearty acceptation of Catholic doctrines and principles, and 
he said that in so far as the Church should receive secular aid 
in this regeneration, it would come chiefly from the great royal 
Houses of Hapsburg and Bourbon, though the exiled House of 
Braganza would play no mean part in the noble work. His 
eyes were moist with grateful tears when he spoke of Don Carlos 
de Bourbon, the Duke of Madrid, whom some consider the 
lawful King of Spain and even of France, and he declared that 
he was the bravest, the most chivalrous, and at the same time 
the most enlightened prince of this age. “If his life be spared,” 
said he, “he will not forget his momentous vow: je tucrai la 
Révolution ou elle me tuera; and the prince who shall rid the 
world of the impious and tyrannous empire of the Revolution, 
will have accomplished conquests more vast and splendid than 
those of Charlemagne, and like Charlemagne his sword also 
shall give to the Popes a just and necessary temporal dominion.” 

“ But,” I asked, “can you really suppose at this time of day, 
that the Popes will regain the temporal power?” 

It was then that his countenance seemed to me to light up 
with a more than ordinary radiance. A gentle smile of quiet 
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confidence played about his lips. His eyes shone very bright. 
His manner of speech assumed a more exalted shape. 

“Yes,” he answered, quiet at first, but with gradually 
increasing animation, “ Yes, in God’s good time, and you I hope 
will live to see it. How many times have not the Popes lost 
their temporal sovereignty and each time it has been restored to 
them? What has happened before will happen again, for the 
temporal power is too obviously indispensable to a free handling 
of the vital interests of the great Universal Church. Once let 
a Catholic and legitimate Sovereign be restored to his throne, 
once, that is, that there is a free and secure recruiting-ground in 
some corner of Europe, and there will gather together such an 
army of crusaders as the world has never seen. Where this 
crusade will assemble I know not, but I do know who will flock 
to its standard. Angevins and Poitevins, Bretons and Normans, 
Provengcals, and the fiery sons of warlike Gascony ; Basques 
and Navarrese, Catalans and Andorrans, Castilians and Portu- 
guese, and warriors from the old Kingdom of Mallorca; 
Tyrolese and Styrians, Saxons and Rhinelanders, Austrians 
and Bavarians from the Highlands; Tuscans and Calabrians, 
Maltese and Sicilains, Lombards aye, and even Piedmontese, 
and many islanders from the Tyrrhenian Archipelago ; Magyars 
and Bohemians, Polacks and Helvetians, Flemings and the new 
converted children of the Low Countries ; Lancastrians and, I 
hope, Londoners, Highlanders and, I hope, Lowlanders, and 
lastly, faithful as of yore, a great host of the loyal sons of 
Ireland. Bourbons and Braganzas, Hapsburgs and, I hope, 
Wittelsbachs, Wittens, too, and Lusignans, and many nobles 
from the peasant countries shall volunteer to serve in its ranks. 
These crusaders will not wear the red cross as of old, but the 
red badge of the Sacred Heart, emblem of peace and love. 
They will descend upon Italy in arms, for that is in the nature 
of things, but they will not need to use their arms. Europe 
awakened, astounded, at this wondrous display of devotion, will 
declare with one voice that the Catholic world must have that 
which is essential to its well-being. Then shall Christ's Vicar 
come forth from his long captivity, and with outstretched hands, 
most lovingly in the Lord, impart to the assembled nationalities 
kneeling in St. Peter’s Piazza, his apostolic blessing of peace 
and good-will.” 
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I rose to go. It was not late, but I knew that Father 
Antoninus was starting for the Scottish Highlands by the 
morning mail. He grasped both my hands with much warmth. 
“We must meet again,” he said. “If ever you take a holiday 
among the Dolomites, you must come and stay at the Priory. 
God have you in His keeping. You will not refuse the blessing 
of one who heartily wishes you well.” 

Perhaps the ordinary formal blessing of a priest was not 
intended, but instinctively I sank on one knee before him. He 
raised his hand, made the sign of the Cross over me, and 
murmured a blessing, of which I caught the words, Filius et 
Spiritus Sanctus and a fervent Amen. I rose and left the room 
hastily with an uncomfortable lump in my throat. Ludovic 
followed me to the head of the stairs. 

“See you at the museum to-morrow?” he called after me. 

“Yes, yes,” I answered ; “ good-night.” 

“Good-night, good-night,” he murmured affectionately ; 
“good-night and God bless you.” 


I walked back to my bachelor’s quarters in Caroline Place 
by the Foundling Hospital, deeply pondering over all I had 
heard. How different my sitting-room looked from Ludovic’s ; 
no reassuring Pope smiled down on me from over my mantel- 
piece, but a dingy lodging-house mirror revealed my own most 
fallible-looking countenance. I threw myself into my horse- 
hair armchair and continued my reverie. 

A marvellous thing indeed is the Catholic Church, and great 
are the wonders she has wrought. I thought her dead or dying 
beneath the ruthless tramp of the march of events, but I have 
seen her living, and calling forth, and satisfying a devotion 
which I supposed had died with her. Who else can offer us 
stable convictions, who else can solve the hideous problems that 
threaten to engulf us, who else can satisfy our highest aspira- 
tions, curb and control our most dangerous desires? Would, 
oh would, that she were indeed that Divine Oracle she is said to 
be! Would, oh would, that I could believe it! 

Bah! Hutchinson, my friend, you are a bit over-excited. 
Light your candle and go to bed. 


And so for the present I bring these sketches of the 
Mavourez of to-day to a close. Let the chaos into which 
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modern thought has plunged the modern world, prompt their 
countrymen to mete a gentle judgment to those who cling so 
tenaciously to the old order, and should they evince even a 
tittle of that interest which I feel for this remarkable family, 
there is still a long chronicle of brave deeds and chivalrous self- 
sacrifice which I can narrate for their edification and instruction. 


MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 


Note-—We are glad to know that since these papers were 
written—now nearly two years ago—Mr. Hutchinson was 
happily received into the Church by Father Antoninus in the 
Priory of the Assumption at Laubach. 








Reviews. 


I.—A COURSE OF THEOLOGY.! 


To Jesuit Fathers in England, and not in England only, 
Father Tepe’s /zstitutiones Theologice will assuredly be welcome. 
Father Tepe for them is a Nestor among professors, having 
taught Theology at St.Beuno’s College now for a quarter 
of a century. All the younger generations of English Jesuit 
Fathers are indebted primarily to him for their theological 
training, and several generations of younger professors who 
have come and gone whilst he was held on to his chair, owe 
to him a further debt for assistance derived from his long 
experience. If required to say what are the characteristics 
of Father Tepe’s teaching, his pupils would speak of the 
simplicity and lucidity of his style, of the soundness of his 
doctrine, and of the admirable manner in which he knows how 
to select and boil down in concise and accurately worded 
scholia the teaching and opinions of the great theologians on 
the scholastic questions which arise out of the dogmatic theses. 
These characteristics of his method, so well known to his own 
pupils, will be readily recognized by his readers, and bespeak for 
the book before us a favourable reception in many seminaries. 
Some, perhaps, may take exception to its want of adventu- 
rousness in dealing with modern questions, but necessary as 
it is,on the principle “nothing venture, nothing win,” that we 
should have writers who, at the risk of being pulled up at times 
for going too far, will strike out new and bold theories for 
solving undoubted difficulties, Father Tepe may well plead that 
a school course is not the best arena for such deeds of daring, 
and that it is most desirable that those who propose afterwards 
to undertake them should have first learnt to walk along safe 
theological paths. 

1 Justitutiones Theologica in usum Scholarum. <Auctore G. Bernardo Tepe, S.J. 
Vol. I. De Vera Religione, De Ecclesia Christi, De Verbo Dei Scripto et Tradito. 
Vol. II. De Deo Uno, De Deo Trino, De Deo Creatore. Paris: Lethielleux. 
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Of the two volumes already published, the first contains 
the treatise belonging to Fundamental Theology—Le Vera 
Religione, De Ecclesia Christi, and De Verbo Det Scripto et 
Tradito ; the second contains the treatises De Deo Uno, De Deo 
Trino, and De Deo Creatore. 

The technical phraseology of a work like this, essential as it 
is in itself, must stand in the way of its usefulness to lay 
readers, unless indeed to the enterprising few who would be 
thoroughly rewarded by an attempt to overcome that preliminary 
difficulty. To priests and theological students, on the other 
hand, the subject-matter of the above-mentioned treatises is so 
familiar that any account of the questions handled would be 
superfluous. If this circumstance has the effect of rendering 
the present notice small in bulk, such smallness must not be 
taken as a measure of the appreciation in which we think the 
book should be held. As a sound, clearly written, and practical 
handbook of Theology, we should rate it very highly, and, let 
it be said, the excellent Index raisonné adds not a little to its 
value. It is very tiresome, when desiring to refresh one’s 
memory on a theological point previously studied, to be obliged 
to turn over and re-read many pages. All this labour Father 
Tepe largely saves his readers, who from his Index can see 
at a glance the nature of the questions handled, and the 
solutions advocated. 


2.—A ROYAL AND CHRISTIAN SOUL! 


In compiling these interesting pages, Mgr. D’Hulst, who has 
the advantage of having been an intimate and attached friend 
of the subject of his monograph, has performed a graceful task 
eloquently. Though far too short to give an adequate con- 
ception of the character and aims of the late Comte de Paris, 
his narrative, which originally appeared in the Correspondant 
and was on that account necessarily limited in scope, is never- 
theless sufficiently comprehensive to bring the bolder outlines of 
the late Prince’s inner nature into evidence. It is a brief tribute 
to an exalted friend, written in that fluent and lucid style with 
which Madeleine congregations are familiar; and, as extra- 
vagant panegyric is avoided and political issues only glanced 
at, there is every likelihood of these short pages being of some 


1 4 Royal and Christian Soul. A Sketch of the Life and Death of the Comte de 
Paris. By Mgr. D’Hulst. Translated by D. Oswald Hunter Blair, M.A., O.S.B. 


London: R. Washbourne, 1895. 
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human interest to a large number. For the Comte de Paris is 
a figure but little understood. He lived in such retirement that 
even the ubiquitous journalist was unable to find out much 
about his thoughts and habits. Mgr. D’Hulst now comes 
forward and tells us that the late Prince was in every way 
worthy of our admiration—as a Christian, as a Frenchman, as 
a husband, and a father. He was, we are told, a devoted son 
of the Church, in practice as well as precept; he always had 
the welfare of France at heart, and never imperilled her stability 
as long as his countrymen were opposed to a change; his 
marriage, unlike many marriages in his social sphere, was a 
truly Christian union fruitful of long-continued happiness ; and 
he loved his family and received the most touching proofs of 
their affection round his death-bed. 

He appears to have borne his exile bravely, and in the later 
years of his life to have suffered from bad health without a 
murmur. In the nineteenth century the lot of a son of France 
is a troublous one. All her monarchs, with a solitary exception, 
have died in exile; and their heirs, apparent and presumptive, 
have had to endure all the bitterness of ostracism and defeat. 
Whether the Comte de Paris would have made a capable King 
is only a speculation. He seems, at all events, to have had a 
strong and definite idea of the duties of kingship. He recog- 
nized the sovereignty of the people, regarded himself as existing 
but for their good, and saw that without their consent he could 
do nothing. These were truly noble views, no doubt; but in 
France, where imagination and “not reason is the arbiter of 
political destinies, his intense quietness did not find much 
favour. Success would have necessitated risk ; action, perhaps, 
revolution. The Comte de Paris had no wish to embroil his 
country in the horrors of internecine conflict, or endanger the 
peace of Europe. Consequently, he was obliged to remain on 
this side of the Channel. But his pacific conduct ought not to 
be attributed to cowardice. To have refrained from violent 
measures rather shows his great heroism in refusing to allow 
the happiness of his country to be for a moment disturbed in 
order to gain his own private ends or rights. His place in 
history may be small, but it can never be one of reproach. It 
is his life as a Christian, a benefactor, and a gentleman that this 
short memoir attempts to pourtray, and in these capacities also 
he is worthy of all honour. This translation is a careful piece 
of work. 
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3.—THE TRAGEDY OF FOTHERINGAY.! 


Every one has his own views about Mary Queen of Scots. 
As we rarely, if ever, find a picture of Christ or of our favourite 
saint which quite corresponds with our ideal of what it should 
be, so we can hardly expect to find a book which shall exactly 
set forth the life and death of Mary according to the notions 
which we have conceived about her. Though we take up Mrs. 
Maxwell Scott’s book with some such feeling inevitably in our 
minds, we are nevertheless almost as sure not to lay it down 
without finding our previous conceptions refined, perhaps even 
reformed. Her plan is an excellent one. She eschews entirely 
special pleading and controversy, praise and condemnation, 
while she amply maintains the authority of an historian, not by 
discussing or refuting her predecessors in the same office, but 
by quoting, always appropriately and with facility, the irrefrag- 
able evidence of eye-witnesses or actual actors in the scenes 
described. Her narrative is thus at once powerful and simple, 
just what we might have expected from the grand-daughter of 
Sir Walter Scott. An additional guarantee of the excellence 
and reliability of the work will be recognized in the tribute of 
thanks made in the Preface to the late Father Stevenson, the 
last months of whose well-filled life were almost entirely 
absorbed in assisting the publication of this volume. 

The story now before us is, as it professes to be, mainly built 
upon the narrative of Bourgoing, Mary’s physician, which was 
discovered and edited by M. Chantelauze in 1876, but which in 
spite of its supreme interest and authority, for the history of 
Mary’s trial and death, has not yet been set before English 
readers. Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove’s study of Mary’s death 
has also been made good use of. 

Next to Bourgoing’s Journal in point of interest come the 
two contemporary drawings of Mary’s trial and execution in 
the great hall of Fotheringay Castle, which Lord Calthorpe has 
permitted to be photographed for this work. The picture of the 
reliquary containing her miniature, which used to be known as 
the Chomley reliquary, but now belongs to Lady Milford, is 
also well worthy of note. The frontispiece is a photogravure of 
the justly famous portrait at Blairs College, Aberdeen. 


1 The Tragedy of Fotheringay. Founded on the Journal of D. Bourgoing, 
Physician to Mary Queen of Scots, and on unpublished MS. documents. By the 
Hon, Mrs. Maxwell Scott of Abbotsford. London: Adam and Charles Black, 
1895. xiii. and 272 pp. 
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The narrative—full of pathos and interest—is one of which 
it is merest truth to say that to stop is very difficult, when once 
we have opened its pages. The majesty, personal goodness, and 
amiability of the Queen appear more and more clearly as the 
“tragedy” progresses. Yet, as we said at first, the authoress 
never has recourse to special praise or special pleading, and 
relies for her power of creating effect on the authoritative pre- 
sentation of the simple facts of that incomparable story. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the fact of Mary having 
been put to death out of hatred for the Catholic faith, appears 
here with incontrovertible clearness and without the need of any 
special comment. The details of her execution are told well 
and succinctly. Perhaps it would have added to the interest 
of her cause had Mrs. Maxwell Scott noticed that “ Bull, the 
hangman,” who did the deed, was the same scoundrel who 
imbrued his hands in the blood of so many of our martyrs at 
Tyburn. The description of the low block is a useful corrective 
to the ideas formed from pictures painted abroad, when the 
more dignified high block was in fashion. We are, however, 
inclined to doubt whether the description of the short-handled 
axe can be correct in fact, though it is accurately translated 
from Bourgoing. A low block and a long handle seem 
inseparable correlatives. In behalf of the people of England 
we must demur from the statement that they welcomed the 
death sentence against the Queen, “with fanatic joy,” though 
the political wirepullers of the day, no doubt, tried to create 
that impression. Nor should we be inclined to lay stress on 
her being deprived of counsel at her trial. Theoretically, no 
doubt, this was “a violation of the laws of England.” But in 
trials for treason it was then the usual practice. So valuable a 
volume deserved an Index. 


4.—FACTS ABOUT POMPEI! 


This handsome and well-illustrated publication is not 
intended, the author tells us, as a complete or methodical 
description of the famous buried city, such descriptions being 
already supplied in abundance by writers of various nations. 

1 Facts about Pompei: its Masons’ Marks, Town Walls, Houses, and Portraits. 
With a Complete List of all the Masons’ Marks cut in the Stones. Tiustrated. By 
H. P. FitzGerald Marriott. London: Hazell, Watson, and Viney, Limited. Naples : 
Furcheim. 89 pp. 4to. 
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He rather aims at recording the impressions left upon his own 
mind, and would call attention to certain features which have 
hitherto escaped notice. A readable and handsome work of 
portable dimensions, thus limited in scope, will doubtless prove 
more attractive to many visitors than a formal guide-book, and’ 
will help them easily to discover objects of interest more than 
sufficient to occupy all the time they have at their disposal for 
the purpose. 

The objects selected for description and illustration are very 
well chosen for the end in view, and will serve in particular to 
make the reader realize something of the human interest which 
attaches to the remarkable relics of antiquity so strangely 
preserved for us. The sudden stroke of fate dealt by Mount 
Vesuvius did in fact for the city which it smote that which 
the wizard’s spell does in the fairy-tale for the royal palace, of 
which all the occupants remain fixed in the attitude they 
were in at the moment when he uttered it. Thus, eighteen 
centuries afterwards, we are enabled to study Pompeian life 
in action, and are made to feel how very like ourselves were 
those men of the old Roman Empire, while learning at the 
same time how incalculable a boon to humanity has been that 
Christianity, which was then beginning the seemingly hopeless 
task of leavening the mass of corruption wherein the nations 
of the earth were sunk, more especially such as had reached the 
highest point of material development. 

Of the life of the inhabitants samples are here presented, 
the illustrations being exceedingly well reproduced, as well as of 
the art of the period, and of the main features of the place. 

Especially important, as an addition to our knowledge, are 
the masons’ marks, which are exhibited in detail, with careful 
notes as regards the position of each, and the kind of stone on 
which it was cut. The author suggests that these may prove 
intelligible to Freemasons, which may possibly be the case, but 
we cannot agree with him when he goes on to say that with the 
increase of Christianity such marks went gradually out of use. 
They are used at the present day, but not being cut on the face 
of a stone which is to be exposed in the building, are no longer 
visible when the stone is set in position. In the middle ages, 
and long afterwards, masons’ marks were used just as those at 
Pompeii, and much evidence as to the history of a building is 
often to be obtained from them. 

Mr. FitzGerald Marriott is severe, and not unjustly so, on 
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the overstrained classicism of some writers, who see a 
mythological subject in every picture they discover. It may, 
however, be added that some passages of his own would be 
none the worse for being somewhat more in accordance with 
classical usages. He calls the city of which he writes, “ Pompei,” 
and tells us that it was “the ancient ITouzara, or Pompeios.” 
Its Greek name, however, was IIournia, or Topmrnio, and from 
the latter was formed the Latin Pompezz. Neither can we agree 
that the Greek for Polybius was TToXvBws ; TTodvBuos being the 
correct form. Similarly, several of the fragmentary and very 
puzzling ftnscriptions which he gives can hardly be expanded in 
the manner he suggests. Thus EX.K.QVI. cannot mean 
ex kalendas quinctil’s. A Roman of the first century would 
have said, er halendis quinctilibus. 

These blemishes will not, however, detract seriously from 
the usefulness of his work for general purposes, and in particular 
for those of tourists, to whom may be specially recommended 
the useful notes on the four styles of mural decoration, and on 
some houses best deserving attention on account of their perfect 


condition or recent discovery. 


5.—TWO NOVELS! 


It is impossible to treat works exhibiting such earnestness 
and culture as the two novels of the late Mr. Dering which are 
now before us with any feelings but those of profound respect. 
A convert who was for the last twenty-seven years of his life a 
zealous, practical Catholic, earnestly promoting by every means 
in his power, and especially by his pen, the interests and claims 
of the Church which he found on deep consideration to be the 
only true one, is deserving of much esteem. A clear and 
intelligent writer who displays great dialectical skill, and a vast 
knowledge of theology and philosophy, merits respectful and 
attentive examination. That all his later novels appear to have 

een written with the express purpose of forwarding the Catholic 
Church, by presenting, in attractive form, her great truths to 
non-Catholic readers, must be respectfully acknowledged. He 
is, it is easy to see, everywhere animated by the noblest motives. 


1 (1) Zhe Ban of Maplethorpe. By E. H. Dering. With a Memoir of the 
Author. Two vols. London: Art and Book Company, 1894. 
(2) Sherborne. By E. H. Dering. Second Edition, London: Art and Book 


Company, 1894. 
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Many of his pages abound in historical interest. Nearly all, 
though some deal with very abstruse topics, are clearly, 
attractively written. The force and conviction with which 
his arguments are stated may remove the obstinate ignorance 
of many a Protestant reader. And a Catholic cannot fail to 
benefit by a perusal of these two books. 

The novel has frequently been made the medium of enlight- 
enment in systems of religion and philosophy, mostly to the 
disadvantage of the novel as such, and frequently to the 
debasement of philosophy. The novel has a distinct place 
It has zxsthetic requirements with which only 


in literary art. 
You may be an 


the true artist is capable of endowing it. 
excellent controversialist ; but that fact does not entitle you to 
You may be wondrously well read, but wholly 


write novels. 
Mr. Dering, as has 


unable to create anything of artistic value. 
been said, is a powerful reasoner, a man of extensive learning, 
a devout Catholic; but he is not a novelist—at least in the 
higher sense. He would have been an admirable essayist, had 
he devoted himself to that branch of literature. He would 
assuredly have shone as a writer of dialogues after the Platonic 
manner. His dialogues in both of these volumes are unusually 
good. They are clever, crisp, and at once secure the reader’s 
attention. But their continued introduction into the pages of a 
work of fiction is overpowering ; they become a strain by reason 
of their frequency, and weary rather than attract. They do not 
seem to be parts of a definite whole. Had they been issued in 
separate form, without endeavouring to string them together 
in the hope of making a logical, readable novel, they would 
certainly have appeared less misplaced and have been much 
more valuable. 

Of the plots of these two stories it can only be said that the 
dramatic interest, which is slight, is altogether subservient to 
the moral purpose. The scheme, the characters, the scenery of 
both are almost alike. Each results in the reinstatement of a 
long-lost heir in his ancient patrimony, from which he had been 
long excluded, owing to penal restrictions. The characterization 
is not remarkably original: there are no bold contrasts, no 
delicate touches of humour or pathos; only the average stock- 
in-trade of the minor novelists has been drawn upon—the much 
belied hero, the heroine rescued from many dangers, the wicked 
foreigner, and the usual unimportant subordinates. The sur- 
roundings are for the most part what have long ago become 
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threadbare—the English country-house. The Ban of Maplethorpe 
ds the more entertaining of the two. The arrangement of the 
details of the story is of the greater service to the work. 
Chapter follows chapter in more regular order than in Sherborne. 
It contains, besides, more plot, more development of dramatic 
interest than the latter. Both, however, are readable as the 
work of a very cultured, intelligent man. Fault has been found 
with them on artistic grounds only. The author was un- 
doubtedly too ambitious in hoping to combine religion and 
romance. Fadiola is an exquisite story ; but not every one can 
write a Fabiola. Moreover, not every age of civilization is 
suited for treatment in the religious novel. It is not customary 
to discuss religious topics so heatedly in the society of non- 
believers as some of Mr. Dering’s characters do. Had his 
dialogues taken place in some German council of the sixteenth 
century, instead of over an English dinner-table, they would 
seem more real. A memoir of Mr. Dering, which would have 
gained by placing the facts it contains in more consequent and 
chronological order, is appended to Zhe Ban of Maplethorpe. 


6.—A LIFE’S DECISION. 


Next to Cardinal Newman, Thomas Allies is undoubtedly 
the most important and the most complete man of letters 
amongst English converts of this eentury. The autobiography, 
terminating in his conversion to the Catholic Church, has just 
appeared in a second edition. Of the numerous biographies 
and memoirs connected with the Oxford Movement, not one 
(excepting Newman’s Afologia) comes at all near this one. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Allies’ book has not met with due recognition 
either from English Catholics or from English Protestants. 
English Catholics are too apathetic, whilst the light thrown 
upon certain Anglican leaders, Pusey, Keble, Blomfield, Wilber- 
force, for instance, has been far from flattering for English 
Protestants. 

How tersely and pointedly Mr. Allies has judged the circum- 
stances of the time and the leading men may be gathered from 
the biographies of Stanley, Keble, and Pusey, published since 


1 A Life’s Decision. By T. W. Allies, Second Edition. London: Burns and 
Oates, 1894. (We are glad to extract this warm appreciation of a highly esteemed 
English work from the Innsbruck Zertschrift.) 
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1880, Mark Pattison’s JZemoirs, Dean Burgon’s Notes, which, 
in spite of their apologetic tone, are obliged to admit his facts. 
Mr. Allies has drawn the intellectual development, the 
progress per crucem ad lucem, with master hand. There is so 
much harmony and completeness in the story that particular 
quotations would give a very faint conception of its engrossing 
charm. Bishop Wilberforce, Pusey, Marriott, appear as actors 
on the stage, who in order to gain the public ear, condemn and 
sanction for the public taste. Wilberforce is kind to sceptical 
Hampden because ministers have taken him under their pro- 
tection; he is hard and unjust with Catholic-minded Allies 
because there is a public feeling of irritation against Puseyites 
and Catholics. Palmer was not wrong in calling Wilberforce a 
“ Puritanical syncretist.” Unlike as were Pusey and Wilber- 
force, they were perfectly at one in their method of suppressing 
whatever was unfavourable to the State Establishment. Each 
tried to silence Allies, who had brought back favourable impres- 
sions of Catholicism from his foreign tours. Gladstone was of 
quite a different mind. He was very pleased with Allies’ letters 
from abroad, yet thought evil predominated over good amongst 
Catholics. Pusey was better acquainted with Catholic life than 
Gladstone, but would not have the truth known for fear of its 
harming the Establishment. Pusey avoided this sort of question: 
Was the Establishment heretical or schismatical? Driven into 
a corner, he gave it as his opinion that the State Establishment, 
in spite of its heresy, was a channel of Divine grace. Pusey 
cried with vexation because Allies refused to act against his 
conscience. (p. 191.) This book is particularly adapted as a 
present for young people somewhat advanced. The account 
of Domenica Lazzari, who had received the stigmata, is a 
masterpiece of style. The letters, which are interwoven in the 
narrative, are particularly interesting, and give a more vivid 
picture of contemporary events than do lengthy descriptions. 
A. ZIMMERMANN, S.J. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


FRoM the Catholic Truth Society we have received : 

(Historical Series.) Dr. Littledale’s Theory of the Dis- 
appearance of the Papacy, by Father Sydney F. Smith (two- 
pence), being the substance of a lecture delivered for the 
Historical Research Society in January. Many will doubtless 
be glad to have in permanent form this searching and con- 
clusive confutation of a theory the audacity of which gives it a 
certain prestige, which, as is clearly shown, facts altogether 
destroy. 

St. Frances of Rome (28 pp., one penny), a suitable addition 
to the excellent Biographical Series. 

A leaflet, Fazr Treatment for Honest Work (12 pp.), in which 
Abbot Snow, O.S.B., deals with one of the most burning questions 
of the day, in a style at once conciliatory and cogent. He clearly 
shows that the one and only solution of the problems which 
perplex modern thinkers, is to be found in a frank and loyal 
adoption of Christian principles, and the practice to which these 
lead. It will doubtless be objected that such a solution is 
impracticable : but this is only to deny the possibility of remedy 
for the evils which affect us. We cannot run with the hare and 
hunt with the hounds, and if the world prefers a creed of its 
own devising to the Gospel, it must take the consequences, and 
put up with the ills that Christian charity alone can exorcise. 

A little leaflet, How to become a Catholic (4 pp.), treating 
what may be called the externals of the subject, and telling the 
would-be inquirer how to proceed in order to put himself in 
communication with a priest, and explaining how contrary to 
ordinary non-Catholic notions the procedure of such priest will 
be. To many, no doubt, who have no Catholic friends from 
whom to learn, such simple information will be very valuable. 

An Hour with my Crucifix, translated from the French (one 
halfpenny.) 
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Ethics or Anarchy, The present little volume, like some other 
works published by the Catholic Truth Society, differs widely in 
character from the great mass of their publications. It is designed 
chiefly for very intellectual and cultivated readers, and will call for 
both study and thought even from the philosophical student. It 
seems to us to show very great powers of assimilation and 
exposition on the part of the author. We believe we have 
never seen a better brief statement of the essential features 
of Kant’s system. The writer has evidently studied the German 
philosopher carefully, and understood him better than many 
who refute him in a superficial manner. It is therefore only 
natural that the author’s sympathy for the founder of the 
new criticism should be considerable. In the region of Ethics, 
Kant’s Stoicism has made his work of much value in some 
questions; and the part of this volume which deals with that 
branch of Philosophy contains some excellent reasoning. The 
obligation to a personal superior, another Self (pp. 69—74), is 
very well brought out. But we confess we do not like the phrase 
Universal Self. Kantians object to the notion of “ Externality” 
in the moral law ; but it becomes merely a dispute about words, 
if the will of a superior personal being is recognized as forming 
an essential constituent in moral obligation. The best part 
of this volume is, however, in our judgment, the last chapter, 
in which the argument of reductio ad absurdum in relation to 
the denial of moral obligation is well stated. We accordingly 
commend this little volume to those interested in philosophy, 
though rigid Thomists may perhaps feel a little suspicious 
with respect to some of the statements. That the writer has 
a thorough grasp of the subjects of which he treats no one 
familiar with modern philosophical literature will doubt. 





Il.—MAGAZINES. 

CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (April 6, 1895.) 

Agricultural Co-operation. The Spiritual Power of the Papacy 
and its Newest Assailants. Catholics and Political Elections. 
Ricordo Materno. Reviews. Bibliography. Chronicle. 
(April 20, 1895.) 

Science and the Church as Moral Powers. The Catholic 
Programme and Liberal Criticisms. Laicization of 
Schools. Nicholas III. and his employment of Tithes. 
Ricordo Materno (a Tale). Reviews. Chronicle. 


1 Ethics or Anarchy: An Essay concerning the relation of Modern Philosophy to 
Morals and Religion, London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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ETUDES. (April 15, 1895.) 

The Floral Games (ancient French poetry). Father Cornut 
Sj. Anglican Orders. Father Tournebize, S.J. M. Zola’s 
“Lourdes.” Father Martin, S.J. French Census Statistics. 
Father Fortin, SJ. A Christian and Apostolic Employer 
of Labour. Father Delaporte, S.J. China. Father Gaillard, 
S.J. Miscellanies and Reviews. Chronology. 

STIMMEN AUS MARIA-LAACH. (April 22, 1895.) 

St. Philip Neri. Father Hilgers, S.J. Causes of the 
Economic Decline of Catholic Peoples. Father H. Pesch, 
S.J. Atheism and its Results. Father Granderath, S./. 
Tasso’s “Jerusalem.” Father Baumgartner, S.J. Byzantine 
Clotsonné Enamels. Father Betssel, S.J. A new Biblical 
Poem. Father Kreiten, S./. 

DER KATHOLIK. (April, 1895.) 

Father Joseph Stevenson. Dr. Belleshetm. John Bugenhagen 
and the spread of Protestantism in Pomerania. £. Goerigh. 
The Devotion of the “ Way of the Cross” and its History. 
R. Paulus. Social-Democracy and Theology. S. Reviews 
and Notes. 

REVUE BENEDICTINE. (April, 1895.) 

The Benedictine Congregation of “Exempts” in Flanders. 
Dom. U. Berlitre. The Washing of the Feet on Maundy 
Thursday. Recent Books on Gregorian Church Music. 
The Benedictine Mission of Southern Zanzibar. Obituary 
and Reviews. 

L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (April, 1895.) 

The Concordat. A. Rivet. Early French Bishoprics and 
the Lists of their Occupants. C.F. Bellet. M.de Herédia, 
Abbé Delfour. Money and Diplomacy in the decline of 
the Roman Republic. &. Voron. Unpublished Notes of 
Bossuet. O. Rey. Recent Archeology and Hagiography. 
J. B. Martin. Reviews, &c. 

PRECIS HISTORIQUES. (April, 1895.) 

The Son of the Grand Condé. 7. Chérot. From Matadi to 
Kimuenza. /. De Hert. Missions of the Kwango and 
of Bengal. Chronicle, &c. 

LA REVUE GENERALE. (April, 1895.) 

A Study of Renan. HY. Bordeaux. Tsougoulia. JZ. Mon- 
tandon. The Eastern Churches and the Holy See. JZgr. 
T. J. Lamy. The Elves. P. Tiberghien. A Poet of 
Antwerp (Hilda Ram). A. Delbcke. How Socialists are 
made. MW, Dullaert. 
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